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Dr. Althaus, and contains a large amount of 
+ information concisely given. The general 

Ohe Duilder direction of the exhibition was entrusted as 
+ before to Mr. 8, Redgrave, who has prefixed 


which he says, truly,— 


** The series of exhibitio surely clai’ great 
VOL. XXVI.—No. 1315. merit, if it prove the ‘means of ewakeuing te owns of 
many of which are of national interest, to the 
true value of ions, and lead to greater care 
that the identity of family portraits is not lost by consign- 
Bidlaon of Holset Pitan” |S Peseta Semararens 
vi rom ecru 

ion of Nat ortrasts, tripatane te he pas.tik ot tomate of eaten: nek thetane 
Pe Loree ss em qualities of the art are hopelessly dried out; or by expo- 
parce za ene ges, OR one who has mixed | re to damp or changes of temperature, so particularly 
i aby hee ithe seks A ld injurious to early portraits on panel; or, worst of all, sub- 
Aig \ y in © wor. jection to greater danger in the hands of incompetent 
during the past twenty - who, in the attempt to restore w is irretriev- 

y , dest the only remains art which 
or thirty years, to walk | have bien eoteedl” i Se ee 
through the third col- 
lection of National Por- 
traits now on view at 
South Kensington, is to 
go amongst old friends 
and acquaintances, 
Whatever may have 
been his particular 
path,—politics, war, the 
stage, art, literature, or 
science,—heseesaround 
him the men with whom 


he has worked or quar- 








A peculiar example of the mischief following 
the latter practice is afforded by the remarkable 
portrait of Richard II., which will be found in 
the supplementary collection (653). This por- 
trait—large life-size, throned, the most import- 
ant contemporary representation that we possess 
of any English sovereign—used to hang in 
Westminster Abbey, above the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s pew, on the south side of the choir, 
next to the pulpit; it was removed in 1775 
to the Jerusalem Chamber, where it has hung 
ever since. It is believed to represent the 
relied, whous heedmired king enthroned on the Feast of the Trans- 
died <shalelala + lms: de: lation of King Edward the Confessor, and 
parted, with one great excep- a exhibited in the first National Portrait 
tion, reign here alone. Dead! ibition, 1866, in the state in which it had 
dead ! is the echo everywhere. been left after many attempts at restoration or 
And yet not dead, for their repainting. It has since been cleaned with care, 
works and doings are still as we have before now mentioned, under the 
operating. As Milton says,— superintendence of Mr. George Richmond, R.A. ; 

“ehess ai ah Bias “toute Baa, the comparatively modern painting that con- 
cealed almost every part of the original portrait, 
What hosts of memories arise as|has been removed, and there now remains the 
we pass before the well-remembered | genuine contemporary work of the fourteenth 
faces; what pegs to hang stories|century. What connexion is there between the 
on start out in all directions! Without painter of this remarkable work and the artist 
making great pretence to largeness of con-|of the angels remaining in the Westminster 
nexions we would undertake to fill a volume | Chapter-house ? 
right off with personal recollections and anec-| Near the Richard IT. hangs an elaborate pic- 
dotes of the men whose portraits are to be found ture, attributed to Hans Holbein, “ Lady 
here. And, if we, so most. This collection, | Guildeford” (659), a wonderfal piece of realistic 
therefore, although it contains a considerable| work. In this part of the collection, “ Edmund 
amount of poor art, will probably interest the | Waller” (690), and “George Gordon, Marquis 
multitude more than the last did. It com-| of Huntly” (717), both by Vandyck; “ Lord 
mences with the present century, and includes | Keeper Coventry” (697), by Cornelius Jansen ; 
the last twenty years of the reign of George III.,| the Cromwell group; “Mrs. Margaret Wof- 
the ten years comprising the reign of George IV.,| fington” (754), one of Hogarth’s best por- 
and the seven comprising that of William IV.;| traits; the poet Cowper (777), by George 
with the first thirty years of the reign of Romney ; “ Mrs. ‘ Perdita’ Robinson” (828), by 
Queen Victoria. As supplementary to the ex-| Gainsborough (the most delicious female head 
hibitions of the two previous years, the pre-|in the whole collection); the head of Wesley; 
sent collection also includes the portraits of Mr. Townley (913), with guests, amongst his 
many persons who were then either omitted or} marbles; and several others, will be looked 
inadequately represented, with the works of| at with interest. In the Townley picture, the 
some painters to whose art due justice may not | exquisite bust of Clytie, now in the British 
have been hitherto done; and this part of the Museum, and made common property by the 
collection is not by any means the least interesting. | Art-Union of London, is on the table. Townley’s 
Containing works of the chief portrait-painters | affection for this bust was remarkable. The 
whose names and art have been known in the|story runs that when it was feared that his 








country from the earliest times, it serves to show | house would be sacked by Lord George Gordon’s 
the influence they had on the works of their | rioters, he took his Clytie with him into a coach, 


Successors, and the sources of many later | and said, “ Now let them do their worst.” 


excellencies. It contains aseries of paintings in| In this portion of the Exhibition, although 
which portrait art may be traced from the time | we do not quite see why, is a portrait of James 
of Holbein to the present day, including the | Wyatt, architect (788), who died in 1813. Also 
works of Antonio More, Vansomer, Jansen, | up-stairs; but in the last bay of the Exhibition 
Vandyck, as well as those of our own country- | proper, hang, of architects, Pugin (588), Cockerell 
men, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Lawrence, | (617), and Sir Charles Barry (618), A series 
Raeburn, and Knapton. Of course there are| of portraits of members of the Dilettanti Club, 
many omissions, and there are many circum-| painted by George Knapton, Sir J. Reynolds, 
stances to account for them. The series proper|and others, have a room to themselves up- 
Consists of 624 works, the supplementary | stairs; and being all glazed, and for the 
collection brings up the number to 946, making| most part of a highly-finished kind, make 
the whole that have been shown in the three|a distinct feature. This society, it will 
exhibitions that have taken place 2,842, many of | be remembered, was established in 1734, by 


them, of course, containing more portraits than | several noblemen and- others (Viscount Har- 


one. The catalogue has been written by Mr. R. H.| court, Lord Middlesex, Duke of Dorset, &c.), 
Soden Smith, a member of the committee, and | who were desirous of advancing the fine arts in 





some introductory observations, in the course of 








Great Britain. The society consists of fifty 
members; and by its aid or encouragement 
there have been published from time to time 
several important art works. In 1764 they sent 
an expedition to Asia Minor, and recorded the 
results in the “ Ionian Antiquities ;” they aided 
in publishing Stuart’s “ Athens,” and Chandler’s 
“ Travels ;” in 1814 they sent an expedition to 
the Levant. Quite recently they published 
“Principles of Athenian Architecture, with 
reference to the Optical Refinements of the 
Ancient Buildings at Athens.” In 1740 it was 
ordered, “‘ That every member of the society do 
make a present of his picture, in oil colours, 
done by Mr. George Knapton, a member, to be 
hung up in the room where the society meets.” 
Judged by our present standard of portrait-art 
Mr. Knapton was no mean painter. 

Below stairs we have, amongst architects, Sir 
John Soane (107), G. Dance (135), Sir RB. 
Smirke (137), Sir Jeffrey Wyatville (220) ; but 
we may not here begin to signalise special works 
on this floor. Sufiice it just now to add that 
all our readers will find pleasure and much 
matter for musing on in the gallery of National 
Portraits now open. 








UNIFORMITY OF ACTION WANTED. 


Lance works are being carried out on every 
available site through the vigorously expanding 
metropolis. Many of these works are indi- 
vidually calculated to reflect credit on their de- 
signers, but the want of harmony which they 
evince between the different originating bodies 
is most painfully apparent. The instance most 
prominent at the moment is the “ difficulty” 
between the Board of Works and the Metro- 
politan Railway Company. The engineer of each 
of these powerful bodies has rushed into the 
columns of the daily press, intent to throw on 
his opposite neighbour the blame of the public 
inconvenience. The river-wall;that has replaced 
the pestilent mud-banks of the Thames between 
the Temple Gardens and Westminster, has been 
for some time in such a state that a small 
amount of exertion would have given the public 
an outlet for overcrowded traffic, and an open 
and welcome promenade. But the same prin- 
ciple which seems to regulate the operations of 
all concurring interests in England, or at least 
of all interests that ought so to combine 
their operations as to reduce the outlay of 
each, while at the same time all unnecessary 
disturbance of the public traffic is avoided, 
exerts its ordinary influence. How often 
have we groaned under the shameful hin- 
derance to metropolitan intercommunication 
caused by the independent action of the various 

and water companies, each of which seems 
only to watch for the occasion of a road being 
thoroughly repaired in order to rush furiously to 


| tear it up again for some tinkering of the vast 


and complicated system of pipes or of sewers. 
There are at present but two instances in London 
in which due provision has been made before- 
hand to avoid this characteristic and intolerable 
nuisance—Garrick-street and Southwark-street ; 
and these are notJully taken advantage of. In 
the case of the Holborn Viaduct, we believe, 
sewage, water supply, gas supply, will all be pro- 
vided for; and if a pipe leak, or a drain become 
foul, the workmen in charge will be able at 
once to proceed to the spot without turning a 
single carriage aside from the “crown” of the 
causeway, or going to the expense of a gang of 
men furnished with pick and shovel. It is to be 
hoped that the arrangements of the new riverain 
parade will be equally perfect; but in the mean 
time we are sufferers by the conflict between 
open air and subterranean travelling. It is in- 
tended that a branch of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way shall occupy the lower story of the new 
terrace, the traffic being carried on in two 
stages alongside of the river highway, as ip 
the case of the New-road. But the road-makers 
and the railway-makers are not in accord. 
The Embankment people, in the first instance, 
state their own case and that of the railway in a 
breath. “It is no use for us to make our road,” 
has been their plea, “for you to come upon us 
as soon as it is finished and tear it all up again, in 
order to build your gallery underneath. And, as 





you have no money, you are only making excuses 
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for delay.” The railway people reply that this 
is by no means the cause of the hinderance. 
They are ready and willing to make the line 
from which they anticipate,—and that not with- 
out good reason,—an ample and remunerative 
traffic. Only the line must go somewhere. It is 
not to be stopped short at the present termina- 
tion of the embankment, and carried on a joint 
ata time, as people fix the rungs in a ladder. 
Now, the mode in which the Board of Works 
will carry on their own open day traffic east- 
wards of the Temple is yet undetermined. The 
Board appear to have alternative powers, and 
may either construct a continuation of river wall 
and roadway, or a narrower terrace upon arches. 
The Metropolitan Railway people require that 
this question should be decided before they com- 
mence a large outlay. 

It is not creditable that we have two bodies, 
which between them are carrying on public 
works of the first magnitude and the greatest 
importance, at a cost of many millions, thus 
hampering each other. The object of one of them 
is the convenience and the practical welfare of 
the public, and the provision for an improved 
mode of conducting the self-strangling traffic of 
one of the most crowded thoroughfares in the 
world. The other company has a financial 
raison d’étre. It lays out capital for a return. 
But this return is entirely dependent on the 


long and inconvenient gallery through which, if 
he lights on any one to show him the way, he 
may finally reach the Bishop’s-road platform, 
and thence, after a proper divergence to the 
ticket-window, set off for the City? Why should 
the passenger who arrives at the lofty and 
spacious terminal station erected at London 
Bridge by the Brighton Company have to dive 
through those insufferable dog-holes, and to wait 
on that ill-shaped and wind-swept platform for 
the next train, which, if it please Providence, may 
take hin to Charing-Cross ? Why is the threefold 
set of lines that couple the inconvenient platforms 
at London Bridge with the great wagon-roofed 
stations at Cannon-street and at Charing-Cross 
laid out with such perverse improvidence, such 
unnecessary bungling, that every train must cross 
the line of some other train, and that safety is 
made to depend, not on the proper arrangement 
of up and down and “ shuttle” lines of way, 
but on the untiring and vigilant watch that is 
kept on the very complex system of signals? 
All these things would be so easy to amend. 
The public would be such great gainers by a 
little arrangement. And statistics so clearly 
show that every facility to traffic increases the 
amount of that traffic, that it is a false economy 
to neglect not only the convenience but the com- 
fort, not only the comfort but the safety, of the 
metropolitan passengers. 





mode in which the wants of the public are pro- 
vided for. The aim and object, then, of the| 
two bodies, and the principle on which their | 
works should be carried ont, are, or ought to be, | 
identical. And yet there is such an entire 
absence of that practical common sense for 
which Englishmen are wont to take credit that, 
instead of having arranged, long since, a com- 
mon plan of operations, the Boards are glaring 
at one another with angry eyes from behind their 
respective hoard-fences, and their engineers are 
explaining matters, not to one another, but to 
the neglected public. 

New secretaries of State are regarded by 
some politicians as a panacea for old and in- 
tolerable grievances. By others they are re- 
garded as a remedy worse than the malady. 
Into such a question as the advisability of the 
appointment of a bond-fide minister of publie 
works, or of a machinery that shall tend to save 
the large amount of time and of money that is 
annually consumed by the cross-purposes of 
independent improvers of London, we do not 
now enter. But that some means of knocking 
the riotous and over-grown principle of irre- 
sponsible independence on the head must be 
adopted, we hold to be indispensable. The 
hitch between the Board of Works and the 
Metropolitan directors is not an exception to the 
general harmony of our constructors. It is the 
rule. The state of hitch is the normal state 
from which the public suffer. Every one for 
himeelf, cry the Brighton board, the South 
Eastern board, the London, Chatham, and Dover 
board; but they do not add the time-honoured 
conclusion of the adage, “and God for us all.” 
They seem incompetent te understand the moral 
of the faggot which could not be broken when 
united, but which was readily snapped stick by 
stick. Each kicks out its passengers at the first 
possible outlet from the terminus, heedless of 
what becomes of them,—utterly careless of that 
decent attention to the eomfort and the need of 
the customers on whom they live that would so 
well repay the cost. 

Enormous sums have been expended within 
the last few years on very large terminal sta- 
tions. Without saying that these are in every 
case such as to impress us with the highest 
sense of the taste or the constructive ability of 
their designers, they are still ample and im- 
posing erections, capable of the comfortable dis- 
charge of an immense amount of business. We 
cannot forget how they arose rather from the 
internecine and frantic rivalry of the companies 
than from the desire to serve the public. But 
we are told that in this respect we have entered 
on a new régime. Why shculd not this peace 
and amity be inaugurated by the new and grate- 
ful feature of attention to public convenience ? 
The companies would find it pay. A consulta- 
tion of the several engineers as to the best 
method of combining the operations of the Lon- 
don lines might readily, and at no great ex- 
pense, lead to such improvements as would 
effect an incaleulable in the time, 
fatigue, and even outlay of that vast stream of 
population which is ever pouring to and from 
the great centres of business. Why should the 
passenger who arrives at Paddington from the 
west have to climb into the attics to gain the 


We are not a people incapable of combined 
effort. In those cases where difficulty has been 
fairly met, and where competent men have set 
their wits to work to meet new necessities by 
adequate machinery, we are very apt to succeed. 
Look at the railway clearing-house, for instance. 
Does it not seem, on the first blush, that it 
would be a much easier thing to send a certain 
number of passengers, at fixed and definite 
hours and dates of arrival, from Sydenham to 
Charing-cross, or from Windsor to the Great 
Northern Station at King’s-cross, than to ascer- 
tain where, on the previous night, wagon No. 
2,000,672, or tarpaulin No. 5,000,099, had been 
left. Yet the latter can be done with ease; the 
former is yet an impossibility. It was, if we 
remember, Sydney Smith who, speaking, of 
course, of a foreign resting-place, said that if the 
fleas had been unanimous they would have 
pushed him out of bed. If all those constructors 
whose name is “the Board” were but unani- 
mous, what would be the result to London? 
Suppose the engineers of the southern lines were 
to spare a little leisure (most of the profession 
have but too much of the commodity just now) 
to the attempt to remove the last vestiges of the 
old destructive and obstructive rivalry, and to 
the endeavour to earry, with the least delay, 
each other’s passengers to their several destina- 
tions when these were on each other's lines. 
Why should not all the arrangements for transit 
and traffic be carried on in central and accessible 
positions, so that the man who, arriving from 
Dover, wishes to send a parcel to Oxford, a tele- 
gram to Southampton,and a letterto Birmingham, 
might be enabled to do so without stepping 
from beneath the roof of the terminus where he 
leaves his carriage? Thejunction of the metro- 
politan line with the Shoreditch and the Fen- 
church-street Stations; of that system with 
Cannon-street, of Waterloo and Charing-cross, 
of Euston-square with the latter great point of 
departure,—all these things are matters of much 
more moment to the public than they are to the 
several companies. But they are none the less 
the duty of those who have assumed, for the 
sake of its financial return, the control of the 
whole traffic of the country. The want of this 
unity of arrangement is a national scandal. Not 
only so, but it is a personal loss and inconvenience 
to four passengers out of five. The full benefit 
of our great outlay is very far from having been 

. The time lost by the suburban resident, 
in his daily transit, is frequently more than the 
time actually occupied in travelling. The damage 
is repaired at the cost either of business or of 
health. Either the daily traveller has to rise so 
much earlier, and to reach home so much later 
than necessary, thus incurring, say four hours’ 
more fatigue, and fatigue of a wearing and 
unhealthy description, every week of his life, 
or he has to take that wasted time from 
his hours of business. With prompt and 
punctual arrangement his daily trip may be 
almost a pleasure; with liability to constant 
interruption and disturbance, it is a daily cross 
and anxiety. Let any man of business 


A . compare 
the time which is devoted to the actual trans- 
action of his affairs with that which is wasted, 
partly unavoidably, but in great measure from 
want of system, and multiply the individual 














result by the factors indicated by the bankers’ 
clearing-house, and he may form some concep. 
tion of the injury caused to the commerce of 
the country by the i t and uncombined 
action of those on whom he depends to convey 
him from place to place, to pave his streets, to 
light his ways, to purify his dwelling, and to 
run his errands. 

If anything be needed to enforce this important 
lesson ov the mind it is a comparison of our own 
liability to censure in these respects with that of 
some of our neighbours. England is the cradle 
of steam locomotion. But that is not a good 
reason for the fact that steam locomotion should 
linger longer in the cradle in England than it 
does in other countries that were once only too 
happy to follow humbly in the wake of the 
English engineer. It is in the absolute neglect 
of small but essential links that we are so much 
behindhand. Porterage with us bears an undue 
proportion to carriage. We see coal quoted one 
day at 18s. 6d. per ton; a week later it is quoted 
at 17s. 6d. per tov. In either ease we find it has 
cost us 26s. per ton by the time it has veached our 
cellars, and something for civility iuto the bar- 
gain. It is by attention to sueh details, among 
others, that our German neighbours are now 
neutralizing the disadvantage of distance from 
the markets from which they are driving our 
manufactures. ‘Their railways are organized, 
not for conveying passengers and goods to the 
verge of their estate, wherever that limit may be, 
and then for turning them out to shift for them- 
selves, but for the most convenient and economi- 
cal method of conducting traffie. The traffic 
of the country must be conducted in the most 
efficient manner. That is the common law. It 
is not such a circumstance as that one company 
stops short at Shoreditch and another at Pad- 
dington,—so that if you wish to go from Cheshunt 
to Slough, the intermediate passage is your 
affair, and not that of either company, — that 
will inconvenience you abroad. All parties inte- 
rested in the matter are aware that it is only 
by a thoughtfal and prudent harmony, by fore- 
thought and good arrangement, both of structure 
and of system, that ironwork from the North of 
Germany can be delivered in London at a less cost 
of carriage than ironwork from Manchester. The 
North German manufacturers wished toobtain that 
advantage; therefore they took the proper steps 
to obtain it. Im that effort they have succeeded : 
such, at least, is the testimony of those respect- 
able firms, long known to the Post-office Direc- 
tory, who live by selling German goods to English 
consumers. By closing the intermediate links, 
in the absence of which the main chains end “ in 
the air,” our neighbours ead rivals secure & 
unity and economy of action, the want of which 
amongst ourselves may be estimated by such 
tests aa that of the price of coal. 








WHAT IS AN ARCHITECT ?* 


AN opinion which was formerly almost uni- 
versal, and which still lingers amongst us, 18 
that an architect is a man who draws plans of 
houses suited to the wants and purse of his 
client, looks after the interest of said client, 
keeps an eye on the doings of the joiners and 
plumbers, goes through the accounts and cuts 
down the extra bills, and, in short, acts generally 
as a sort of bridge over the great gulf which is 
fixed between the refined and aristocratic client 
and the gross building element, and for these 
good services pockets 5 per cent., besides pick. 
ings. It is matter for congratulation that this 
specimen is likely soon to vanish, like the dodo, 
into the limbo of forgotten things ; indeed, it is 
known that even in the instances in which it is 
still to be found, it has generally been thought 
necessary to import a little fine art into the outer 
office, in the shape of a draughtsman, who may 
be cunning to devise ornaments and elevations, 
while his employer, in the sanctum sanctorum, 
improves the shining hour in the more congenial 
occupation of letter-writing and arbitration, or 
administering soft soap to hia clients. But 
although this type is passing away, “the evil 
that men do lives after them,” and it is probably 
mainly owing to the long prevalence of the above- 
named view of the profession that the architect 
who takes a higher view thereof is so constantly 
exposed to the attacks of respectable people, 
who wish him to look at their ovens, to poke his 
nose into their drains, and to tell them why the 





* From a paper by Mr. H. H, Statham, jun., read at 
a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society. 
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not in emphasizing and ing the 
various parts of the construction, so as to render 
the aspect of the work pleasing while not con- 
cealing its strength, but rather in masking the 
whole construetion behind a screen of what is 
supposed to be architectural design ; that is to 
say, an imitation of some features which have 
belonged to some period of architecture, and are 
readily laid hold of and copied. Thus an ordi- 
nary brick or stone bridge for carrying a railway 
over @ road or brook, which, if simply built in 
the strongest possible manner, with a pointed 
arch and deeper ribs of masonry where the 

cipal lines of pressure act upon it, would 


shower-bath does not act properly, in all confidence 
that this is his proper duty and calling. What 
that calling really is I have to consider presently, 
but, at least, it has not necessarily to do with 
such things as these; for does it not stand to 
reason that the manufacturers of and 
cisterns and shower-baths, who are constantly 
engaged practically about them, must know 
more of them than a man who lives outside of 
trade and manufacturing operations, and only 
knows partially by theory what they are practising 
every day of their lives? The fact is, that this 
notion of an architect’s business proceeds from 
the —— tradesmen will always deal unfairly 
unless there is an architect to check and oversee a really pleasi j is turned i 
them. Now, the fact is that thearchitect cannot a kind of + ee Pain , with pilas. 
check them efficiently, for the simple reason ters affixed, and a weak and purposeless-looking 
that, in nineteen cases ont of twenty, they know blocking and cornice on the top. There is, in- 
much more about the matter than he does; and deed, a kind of engineer’s style, unlike anything 
if there be a foundation for the idea that such a that was ever seen in architecture, which is 
check is necessary, I believe it arises from the most commonly developed in buildings devoted 
fact that as long as you will not trust men they to the purposes of waterworks; it is not easily 
are not likely to be worth trusting, and that con- describable, but once seen can never be for- 
tractors and workmen who find a man pretending gotten. Then there is again avother theory to 
to overlook and find fault with them about things the effect that all architectural beanty consists 
with which they are much more conversant than _in polychromatic decoration, abont which some 
he is, are likely to be tempted, out of a mere | Very fine things have been and frequently are 
spirit of retribution, to “chisel” the architect written concerning walls “ glowing with colour,” 
in some way or other. And I really cannot see “ suffused with all the tints of the rainbow” 
why such a strong line should be drawn between (“throbbing with colour” is an expression I 
the honesty of the professional man and the have seen used) ; and the advocates of this theory 
tradesman ‘or labourer; or why it should be would have us believe, on the evidence of some 
supposed that a good workman, if treated neariy obliterated appearances of colour on the 
honourably, would be any more likely to shuffle stones of some of the Greek temples, that the 
over his work or to make a job for himself than Greeks, after selecting the whitest marble from 
the architect. Are “jobs” entirely unknown in the quarries of Pentelicus, were at the pains to 
our own profession ? daub it all over with colour, an opinion which, I 
To go to another extreme, there is a class of think, with Mr. Garbett, is against all common 
architects and art-critics, including some of our sense, and not to be believed on any amount of 
cleverest men, who very constantly affirm that circumstantial evidence; indeed, if the most in- 
the only business worthy of an architect is to dubitable evidence were produced, it wonld 
design sculpture 3 and that the building is only 'seem far more probable that the buildings were 
@ frame to contain sculpture, and is without it painted over at a later period of debased taste, 
perfectly lifeless and expressionless, and un- just as our own Gothic cathedrals were danbed 
worthy to be classed as a work of art. At first with whitewash; a circumstance which Macau- 
sight it would appear that this amounted merely | lay’s New Zealander, in writing his history of 
to a reduction of the number of artistic profes- the architecture of ancient England, might 
sions by one, that of architecture being simply adduce to prove that the Medieval architects 
merged in sculpture, and disappearing grace- | abhorred colour and invariably whitewashed their 
fully from the scene, as a superannuated myth. buildings to bring them to a uniform tint. 
But those who have taken stock at allof the! The first time that my attention was drawn to 
sculptured works from the designs of architects what I venture to think the exaggerated im- 
will see that there generally is a difference portance attached to coloured decoration by 
between these and what passes for sculpture some of its adherents was on the occasion of the 
with the leading professora of that art; and reading of a long and valuable paper on the 
that architects’ sculpture generally shows re- subject by Mr. Andsley in 1860. In the 
markably stiff figures and expressionless faces, course of that paper, after remarking on 
with very large heads, and legs and arms “of the singular absence of coloured decoration in 
the period before biceps and gastrocnemius the interior of our buildings, and the bad taste 
muscles were invented. The simple fact is that which ordinary house decorators generally 
to be a good sculptor or designer of the figure showed in such things, when they were attempted, 
on a large scale is of itself an aim which will he continued, “ Why, may I ask, are the archi- 
demand all a man’s time, energy, and study, tects employed upon what is often the mere 
unless he be one of those exceptional geniuses shell or foundation for artistic display, and the 
who appear once in three or four centuries; work taken from their hands when (if they are 
and as some one must contrive and draw worthy of their profession) their real office 
the buildings that must be erected to receive begins? An architect is not a constructionist 
the statuary, it is clear that the architect alone, and more, an architect need not trouble 
cannot sucessfully combine the ordinary busi- his head about it at all, beyond the dictates of 
ness of his profession with the acquirements common sense.” 
of a really high power of design in sculpture, I have always borne Mr. Andsley a 
or painting. He who would succeed in this 
path must give himself entirely to it. Then 
there is another theory, tending in quite a 
different direction, but which is gaining ground 
a good deal in certain quarters, that an archi- 
tect is, in fact, only a constructor; or, in other 
words, that an engineer and an architect are 
very much the same thing—especially an engi- deny that he is a mere house-builder and in- 
neer. That the professions of architect and spector of workmen; if we will not allow him to 
engineer might be much more closely assimi- |be merely a decorator; if he is not, as Mr. 
lated than they generally are is probable enough, Andsley truly said, a constructionist alone, and 





if the building itself is left to be the mere shell 
for artistic display, then in that, case the 
architect certainly has not been “ worthy of his 


bat what is required is rather that theengineers if we cannot admit him to be a designer of | 


should know more of architeeture than that the | sculpture, what ground is there left for him ? 


4 gradge 
for that sentence, and determined to have it ont | 
with him some time or other; for I think that that the designing of a building, with its acces- 
| sories, does call for 
| part of its designer, 
; an 
profession ;” and this brings me to the real | well to consider for a moment 
point, what after all is his profession? If we) 


architects should be better engineers. The. 
structures erected under the superintendence of 
architects are generally stable enough ; at least 
failures are not more common in them than 
in engineering works, thongh it may be ad- 
mitted that the engineers have tougher 
constructional problems to grapple with. 
But what are we to say of the engineer- 
ing structures of the day, considered from an 
artistic point of view? With to most if 
not all of them it must, I fear, be said, that they 
show either an utter disregard to anything like 
beauty of appearance or decoration, or else the 
decoration is attempted in such a manner that 
it had better have been let alonealtogether. The 
usual engineer’s notion of bringing a work under 





the denomination of “architecture” consists 


Simply this—he is a building artist. Itis his 
office to use stone, brick, and timber as the 
painter uses colour and the musician uses sounds ; 
though the analogy with music is the truer one, 
because both the arts are alike in having no 
definite expression, or, as it is the fashion to 
call it, no phonetic power—they can appeal to 
the imagination or feeling, but not to the reason. 
And if this view of architecture seems at first 
sight a dry and uninteresting one, after so many 
writers in the present day have been endeaveur- 
ing to impress upon us that we are (or ought to 
be) painters, sculptors, and what not that is 
grand and exciting to our imaginations, I think 
a little consideration will show that architecture, 
pure, as the art simply of building well, has high 
claims enovgh upon our interest. For it is the, 





special privilege of the architect to turn tha 
which would be a mere utilitarian necessity 
into a source of pleasure, by, in the first place, 
arranging the plan of his building so as not 
merely to afford convenience and economy of 
space, but to be effective in its disposal and 
arrangement, and in the second place, by the 
arrangement and grouping of the windows, and 
of the various masses of building, and by the 
effectsof shadow carefully studied and considered, 
to see that the building gives some positive plea- 
sure and interest to those who behold it, in 
recompense for the amount of light and air that 
it shuts out; so that, instead of being a mere 
nuisance and excrescence, it should be an object 
conveying a definite meaning and expression ; 
and, finally, by the judicious application of well- 
studied ornamental detail where it may help to 
emphasize and bring out the expression of the 
building without being too obtrusively promi- 
nent, to give the last touch of refinement and 
point to the design. And I cannot but think 
that this treatment of a building in the mass is as 
mach entitled to be called a separate art as that 
of painting, sculpture, or music, though under 
somewhat different conditions ; I believe it is a 
source of beauty quite complete in itself, and 
whose place cannot be filled or supplied by any- 
thing else, and that we are therefore fully 
justified in thinking that the architecturesque 
employment (to use Professor Kerr’s new word) 
of the ordinary durable building materials of 
stone and timber is the real duty of the archi- 
tect, and is to be regarded as of more importance 
than the designing of coloured detail in more 
fleeting and perishable material for the decora- 
tion of the interior. If the architect tries to be 
a sculptor, the sculptor can beat him; if he 
would shine as a constructor, the engineers can 
commonly beat him; but, in his own line, as 
indieated above, he is doing what no artist of 
any other profession can do for us, aud furnish- 
ing an important link in the chain of art. And 
it is certainly desirable at present that we should 
insist upon this view of the building art asa 
thing existing distinct from and in addition to 
the other generally recognised branches of art, 
for it is only thus that we can rebut the theory 
which has been of late years so noisily pro- 
pounded in certain quarters, that there is really 
no defined profession or art of architecture, and 
that any one who knows how to construct a 
building has a right to call himself an architect. 
Certainly one or two structures which were 
erected by the upholders of this theory went far 
to give it the lie, by showing practically that 
something was wanting to make a building satis- 
factory, besides what the mere constructor, 
however talented, could give to it; and it is 
probable that this theory of the mythical cha- 
racter of the architect would never have been 
broached, had not we ourselves been untrue to 
our colours, in neglecting comparatively that 
which should be really the object of our studies, 
to run off and try to lay hold of the skirts of the 
|other arts, which have resented the insult by 
| showing plainly enongh that they will not be 
‘half-worshipped, and that with regard to each 
branch of art it may be said,— 
“ Ob, trust me not at all, or al) in all.” 


At the same time, as there can be no doubt 





some acquaintance, on the 
with certain branches of art 
d science which are auxiliary to it, it may be 
how far such ac- 
cessary studies must be carried, in order to 
render the arohbitect’s power of treating his 
| work more complete, while not distracting him 
too much from his main and principal study— 
that of building effect. It is unquestionable that 
a knowledge of construction and of the strength 
‘of materials, and the most effective way of em- 
ploying that strength, must be part of the archi- 
tect’s education ; because, in the first place, one 
of the chief desiderata in his art is durability, 
both in appearance and reality, and therefore it 
may be fairly urged that we may go a little 
further in our constructional studies than merely 
the “common sense” rather vaguely demanded 
by Mr. Audsley would take us. I should say 
that what is wanted is an acquaintance with the 
leading and broad principles of mechanical 
statics and dynamics, coupled with as much 
practical experience as the architect can acquire 
by a frequent attendance on buildings in pro- 
gress, and personally inspecting the results of 
hig own constructive design. I think there is 
scarcely enough of this in the profession, and 
that the architect, as a rule, remains too much 
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in his office working over a drawing-board and 
designing details on paper, when often a personal 
visit to the building and the sketch of a few de- 
tails on the spot, with the position in which they 
are to be placed actually before his eyes, would 
result in a greater life and expression being 
given to the building, though the sketches might 
be rough enough compared with those which 
can be elaborated in the retirement of the office. 
But here, I think, the demands of construction 
stop. It is not to be required of the architect 
that he go into all the mathematical studies 
requisite for the engineer. This would be to 





rob him of much precious time which is wanted 
for other studies ; and his aim is not the same 
as that of the engineer; he is not required to, 
economise material and accurately calculate) 
how to make the least amount of material do the 
most possible work ; on the contrary, no archi- 
tectural work can have a satisfactory effect in | 
which the strength of the material is not evidently | 
and palpably greater than the occasion abso- | 
lutely requires, since it is only thus that the, 
expression of stability and repose, so invaluable | 
in architectural design, can be secured. In short, 
with regard to practical and constructive) 
knowledge, I should say, if I may be per- 
mitted an illustration from another art, 
that the architect is in the same position 
with regard to the materials he uses and the 
workmen he employs as the composer of a piece 
of orchestral music is with regard to the instru- 
ments and players in his orchestra. It is not 
necessary that he should be able to play upon all 
the instruments himself, or direct all the players 
how to use them, but merely that he should 
have a general knowledge of their capabilities 
and peculiarities, and by constant attendance 
at performances familiarize himself with all 
their various effects. 

And so with regard to the power of designing 
sculpture, which has been so much insisted on 
lately. Perhaps no other study can so much 
promote the training of the hand and the eye in 
the use of the pencil, and contribute so much to 
the attainment of artistic power of design, as the 


| power of successful architectural design as just 


judiciously applied ornament, which, I think, 
should be more sparingly used than it often is 
in the present day, and which should, and on 
the principle just indicated probably would, have 
the appearance, not so much of an extraneous 
addition to the design made arbitrarily, as of a 
natural outgrowth inherent in it and necessary 
for its complete expression. And whoever will 
consider all that is involved in worthily and 
adequately carrying out these three requisites of 
a purely architectural design must surely admit 
that it affords matter enough of itself to employ 
@ man’s time and talents, and that no slight 
education must be required fully to develop the 


defined, and that it is even matter of importance 
that the time and exertion of the architect, both 
while he is a pupil and after he has entered 
into practice, should not be unnecessarily diverted 
to studies or work which will not directly pro- 
mote this object. And, considered in this point 
of view, the subject of an architect’s education 
assumes an aspect of serious importance, and 
the more so as it must be admitted that the 
system of architectural education in this country 
at least is very defective, or it might be more 
correct to say that there is no system at all. A) 
young man is articled to an architect for five 
years, without the slightest understanding or 
stipulation as to what he is to be taught, or how 
he is to be taught it, only with a general under- 
standing that he is to learn the profession. In| 
some cases it is to be feared that the matter, so | 
far as the architect who takes (or “takes in’”’) | 
the pupil is concerned, ends here, and that per- | 
haps no attempt at all is made to give any special | 
instruction, but that the pupil has just the run 

of the office and picks up what he can or will, 

which is often little enough. And even in) 
cases—let us hope not unfrequent—where the | 
master accepts his responsibility and conscienti- 

ously endeavours to do all he can for his pupil, | 





| what can this amount to, amidst the daily duties | 


and routine of an office, but a series of desultory 
bits of instruction, given at odd times, not bound | 
together or arranged into any definite system 


definite standard to work up to. Not that I 
would advocate a competitive examination, but 
merely one which would afford evidence that the 
candidate had learnt the history of his art, knew 
in what it consisted, and was sufficiently in- 
structed in the practical part of it. The rage 
for competitive examination I consider to be one 
of the evils of the present day, and in matters 
like architectural design success in such an ex- 
amination is no test of real power, because one 
man may be a much readier and more rapid 
draughtsman than another, and may dash off, 
with littie thought or consideration, a kind of 
bravura drawing, which will look very well, 
while another, with less of this ready facility of 
execution, might in a rather longer time furnish 
a design exceeding in thought and originality 
anything that the more rapid draughtsman could 
produce under any circumstances. And this 
leads me to mention what I have often thought 
a very serious evil iu the practice of the profes- 
sion among us, namely, the time frequently 
spent over work which can have no effect upon 
the actual success of a design when executed, 
and more particularly I refer to the absurd and 
disproportionate time and trouble constantly 
spent in “ getting up” drawings and perspec- 
tives. 

It cannot be too often repeated and urged that 
the real value of an architectural design is ex- 
actly in proportion to the amount of thought 
bestowed upon it; and I cannot but regard the 
time frequently spent in elaborating elevations 
and perspective views as the waste of so many 
precious hours which might have been so em- 
ployed as to ensure the design being a greater 
success when executed than it can be expected 
to turn out when so much of the architect’s 
energies have been employed in making it look 
pretty on paper. With regard to the rage for 
perspective views especially, we might take a 
lesson from our French neighbours, many of 
the best critics among whom expressed their 
astonishment at finding scarcely any plans or 
elevations among the English contributions to the 
recent Paris Exhibition, oneof them plainly saying 


drawing of the figure, either from casts, prints, which could give a clue to the real importance that the English architects seemed to think of 
or the life. But with the architect this should ,and value of each scrap of information commu- nothing but making beautifal pictures. Yet, I 
be a means, not an end. He should aim at im- | nicated, and its relation to the whole scope of believe, the annual Architectural Exhibition 


proving his hand and eye, in the first place; and 
in the second place, when sculpture is to be} 


the profession of architecture ? | 
What is it that a pupil learns by this process? 


invariably consists almost entirely of perspective 
views, often unaccompanied by any plan; and, 


introduced into a building, it is desirable that Not certainly the art of architecture, but rather | if the exhibition is intended as a pleasing and 


he should be able to give a sketch showing the | 
style of design and the grouping which, in his | 
opinion, will harmonize best with the lines of 
the architecture, and be in keeping with its 
spirit and purpose. But to aim at the power of | 
making detailed cartoon drawings for the whole | 
design is, I believe, to attempt the impossible, | 
when the number of an architect’s other occu. | 
pations and claims on his time are taken into | 
account. The late Benjamin Haydon had one | 
day been sketching rapidly some figures on a/ 
stray sheet of paper, indicating with his usual 
precision every leading feature of their anatomy. 
“Oh, Mr. Haydon,” said some delighted by- 
standers, “could you not teach us to sketch 
figures in that way?” “Certainly,” was the 
reply, “if you will give it eight hours a day for 
four or five years;” an answer which pretty 
clearly indicates a painter’s estimate as to the 
possibility of succeeding in figure-drawing as a. 
mere accessory branch of study. 

The real art of an architect then resolves 
itself, as I think, into what may be called artistic 
building, which consists of three main branches 
—first, the arrangement of plan, so as to produce 
an interior combining convenience with effect, 
while it furnishes the groundwork for a pictu- 
resque or architecturesque grouping of the various 
parts of the design; secondly, the main design 
itself, shown in the grouping, the sky-line, the 
arrangement of the window-openings, and the 
contrast of light and shadow; and thirdly, 
the heightening of the effect by the intro- 
duction of ornamental detail; and these three 
branches must, I believe, always receive con- 
sideration in the order above-named. If the 
elevation or perspective effect of the building is 
conceived and sketched out before the plan is 
properly considered, the inevitable result will be 
that the latter will be sacrificed to the former, 
and the building will be more or less untruthful. 
The general design should grow and expand 
naturally from the plan, combined with the 
constructive principle employed, whether it be 
the arch, the lintel, or the tie; and this general 
design finally determined on, the parts of the 
building which seem to require or offer oppor- 
tunity for it may then be brought out, and the 





rest of the building relieved, by appropriate and 


the peculiar practice of his master. The whole) 
thing appears to me to be a commencing at the 
wrong end; isolated facts and lessons being | 
given to the student before he has had any | 
general education which would enable him to_ 
take a broad view of the meaning and object of | 
the profession, and refer the information which | 
he picks up in the office to its proper place in) 
the scheme, and give it its proper value. The. 
first thing surely that an architectural student 
should be taught is the general history and 
principles of the art which he intends to prac- | 
tise; the practical details and more minute. 
instruction should come afterwards, when he) 
has gained sufficient knowledge of the real) 
object and tendency of his profession to be able’ 
to understand how the practical lessons and 
instruction which he receives tend to aid that 


object, and what their real value is. To act 


otherwise is about as reasonable and pbilosophi- 
cal as if we were to attempt to teach a new 
language by explaining the meaning of a word 
here and there, without giving any analysis first 
of the grammar, construction, and idiom. I 
believe such a thing as an architectural college 
or academy might be very valuable in remedying | 
this defect, by giving a general education on 
the subject previously to the student coming to 
the office to learn the practical details and 
working of the profession ; but there are great | 
difficulties in the way of establishing such an 
institution, and the history of some other art- 
academies of a similar nature in this country 
proves that such things are not always success. 
ful in accomplishing what they profess. Failing 
this, I think something might be done by private 
tuition with this special object ; and the efforts 
of any competent and thoroughly educated 
architect, who might be able and willing to 
establish a class for preparatory tuition in the 
history and principles of architectural design 
would deserve the highest encouragement; and 
if our profession could once be put on the same 
kind of footing as those of Law and Medicine, 
and a diploma, given after a sufficient examina- 
tion, could be made the condition of any one 
practising as an architect, it would probably 
very much aid architectural education, by mark- 
ing out a definite path of study and affording a 





attractive resort for young ladies and their 
admirers, who may please themselves by fancy- 
ing they are studying architecture, this is all 
very well; but no exhibition on such a principle 
could really afford matter for valuable study to 
an architect, who, if he is to learn anything 
from drawings, must have such as will show him 
the progress and construction of the design, not 
merely the final result, and that too in a form 
which may be, and oftenis,cooked up to look much 
better than the reality. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, I believe that the architect might often 
be more profitably employed in general study 
not specially connected with architecture than 
in producing drawings; for the last and not the 
least important answer which I shall hazard to 
the question “ What is an architect ?” is that 


‘he should be emphatically and truly an educated 


man. There are especial reasons for this in 
architecture beyond what exist in sculpture or 
painting; for in these arts a good deal of the 
effect of a work depends upon its reproduction 
of forms and effects already existing in nature, 
and the mere evidence of power on the part of 
the artist thoroughly to understand and repro- 
duce nature will frequently of itself raise a work 
into the class of high art ; nor have there been 
wanting instances of men whose paintings will 
always take a high rank, who were themselves 
in private life both vicious and vulgar, but whose 
works were redeemed from these qualities 
simply because they were so faithful a transcript 
of nature and gave such unmistakable evidence 
of power of hand and correctness of eye. But 
the architect has no such guide; he does not 
anywhere directly copy nature, but rather has to 
lay hold of her principles and adapt them to his 
uses in grouping buildings and designing orna- 
ment; he has to look beyond the natural, the 
ta ¢voiwd of the Greeks, to the perd ra puotxa, 
the metaphysical principles and motives which 
underlie the separate forms which appear to the 
eye; and similarly in availing himself of the 
works of his predecessors he should study not 
the actual forms employed by them, but en- 
deavour to catch their spirit and principle, and 
apply it to his own p . But to do this, 
to make this kind of analysis of the principles 
of beauty which alone will save us from dropping 
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into pure copyism, either of nature or of our 
predecessors, requires no small mental training, 
and presupposes a generally high cultivation of 
the intellect. I cannot do better than quote 
here the admirable words of Mill, in his address 
delivered at the university of Glasgow, which 
apply as fully to our own profession as to those 
to which he alludes, 

“What professional men should carry away 
with them from a university is not professional 
knowledge, but that which should direct the use 
of their professional knowledge, and bring the 
light of general culture to illuminate the techni- 
calities of a special pursuit. Men may be com- 
petent lawyers witbout general education, but it 
depends on general education to make them 
philosophic lawyers, who demand, and are capable 
of apprehending, principles, instead of merely 
cramming their memory with details. And so 
of all other usefal pursuits, mechanical included. 
Education makes a man a more intelligent shoe- 
maker, if that be his occupation, but not by 
teaching him how to make shoes ; it does so by 
the mental exercise it gives and the habits it 
impresses.” 

And with reference to our own profession it 
may be observed also, that, in consequence of its 
forms and development being much more under 
the control of the designer and dependent upon 
him, than in the case of sculpture or painting, it 
follows that much more of the tone of the 





designer’s mind, and the refinement or other- 


tect of the celestial palaces, he does not refer to 
his proficiency either in sculpture or colour, or 
in the minute delicacies of ornament; it was 
with greater objects than these that his name 
had been connected :— 


** His hand was known 
In Heaven, by many a tower’d structure high,” 








TASTE.* 


THE subject before us has for its object beauty, 
concerning which much has been written, but, 
to us it seems, in a much too metaphysical 
manner, and our endeavour will be to put it 
before you in as plain and practical a way as 
possible. 

To convey the exact meaning of the expres- 
siom good taste is almost impossible, and in 
attempting a definition we seem in danger of 
circumscribing nature within the bounds of our 
own notions, formed, perhaps, from a limited 
and personal consideration ; but, for convenience 
sake, we shall consider good taste (applying 
more particularly to nature and art) to be the. 
perception of intellectual pleasure, and that | 
beauty, the object of this taste and the — 
of this pleasure, is appreciated by the under- 
standing, exercised either upon the works of 
nature or the productions of art. 

There are some who have written on the theory 





j 





sion, and require almost no effort of the 
mind to feel their merit; but to appreciate 
the ideal beauty, the cultivated and ennobling 
sentiment in the compositions of those worthy 
the name of painters, is a vastly different 
acquirement, and only, as we have said before, 
to be gained by patient and properly-directed 
study, even as the improvement or perfection in 
the knowledge of any art can possibly be attained ; 
and again, the artist who succeeds in gratifying 
this so-called natural taste, is, in relation to 
refined taste, one of the lowest order of true 
artists, being endowed with that poorest and 
lowest aim—mere imitation. 

We will now explain the expression, ideal 
beanty,—the beauty of which we speak : it con- 
sists in bringing perfections existing in various 
individuals or natural objects into one grand 
harmonious whole, making an aggregation of 
beauties which are constantly to be found in 
nature, but never altogether in the most favoured 
individual or natura! object. 

We will not attempt here to state the neces- 
sary acquirements to perceive the true and beau- 
tiful, especially in works of art, and will content 
ourselves in saying that correctness of eye is 
absolutely necessary in judging of form, grace, 
and proportion ; and we are compelled to admit 
that this correctness is only acquired, in any 
useful degree, at all events, by well-directed 
study and practice. If we be wanting in this 
qualification, it is absurd to suppose we can be 


wise of his taste, is often apparent in his works | of beauty, who maintain that the perception of | imbued with the true feeling of good taste. 


than in those of the sculptor or painter; and 


it arises solely from the association of ideas 


But to return to the association theory of 


indeed it may be said that there is no profession, | which crowd upon our imagination as we gaze | beauty. Mr. Alison in his work describes the emo- 
save that of a literary man, in which vulgarity | upon the objects of our contemplation. Now, | tion of a spectator on his first prospect of Rome. 
of mind and want of general education on the | we think otherwise, and will attempt to show He says, “It is not the scene of destruction 
part of the worker more surely show themselves | that it is not so, but that the association of which is laid before him,” &c., “but it is the 
in the work, than in that of architecture. And ideas only enhances that beauty which is appre- country of Cxsar, of Cicero, and of Virgil ;” and 


though a man who is content to take this view of | 
his profession, and to give less attention than is | 


usual to the acquirement of the facility in draw- | proportion to the association of ideas, we could tion.” 


ciated by the understanding. 
If our perception of the beautiful were only in 


concludes by saying, ‘‘ Take from him these asso- 
ciations, and how different would be his emo- 
But let this spectator be one whose 


ing and throwing together a design which is not well understand how such a taste could be Object is the acquirement of knowledge and the 


considered nowadays so valuable an attainment, | 
but which, in fact, deserves little higher eat) 
than mere “ sleight of hand,” will find that for | 
the present at least he will probably be dis- 
tanced in the race by the rapid draughtsman 
who falls in with the fashions of the day; he 
‘will at least have the satisfaction of feeling that | 
what he does execute is based upon some fixed 
principles, and that he may be quietly laying 
the foundation for the power of producing, at 
some later period, work which will not only 
satisfy himself and please his contempora- 


ple of cultivated taste in future generations, 
when the productions of the mere draughtsman 
will be counted things of a worn-out fashion. 
And even if he never have the opportunity of 
doing this, he will still be repaid by the broader 
view of his art, and the consequently greater 





enjoyment of what is best in it, which his supe- 
rior education will afford to him; and amidst the 


cultivated to any degree of perfection, or well study of beauty, to him this distant view 
brought under the dictates of reason and re- is not sufficient;—no, he approaches nearer 
flection; whereas, if we consider it subject to to those magnificent remains, from which, 
reason and reflection, as appreciated by the un- through association, he has derived so much 
derstanding (in conjunction with association), pleasurable emotion, and there beholds the 
we can more easily perceive how good taste, or, perfection of that beauty which is perceived 
what is the same, a just appreciation of the true Only by the cultivated mind, capable of ap- 
and beautiful, can be improved or acquired in preciating the delicacy, grace, and proportion 
any useful degree, and that only by persevering presented there in such glorious and wonderful 
and well-directed study, reflection, and culti-| profusion. Now, if the beauty of these remains 
vation. | arose solely from association, piles of meaning- 

From the opinions opposed to this have resulted less, unsculptured stones, massed rudely together, 
the worst effects, not only among those who Would suffice, instead of that which bears the 
practise art, but in many of its patrons. How stamp of true genius and _the unmistakable 
often do we find those whose attainments by no evidences of the works of minds of the highest 
means qualify them for judges, condemning, or State of cultivation and refinement ; and, we 
eulogising, with a degree of peculiar confidence would ask, for what reason is it that artists of the 
and impunity, works of art from what they are first standing visit these and similar scenes? Ig 
pleased to designate as a natural taste. Now it to feed their imagination and be overcome by 
this, if it means anything at all, simply signifies | dreamy influences ? Surely not ; their mission 
an untutored and consequently imperfect taste. | bears a higher and more practical issue, as may 


vexations and littlenesses which will jar upon! It seems the grossest illusion, with an odd | be discovered from their respective works, when 


him in the daily pursuit of his calling, he will be | 
able, to quote again the words of Mill, “ to keep | 
up the tone of his mind by frequent visits to 
those higher regions of thought and feeling, 
where every work seems dignified in proportion 
to the ends for which, and the spirit in which, it 
is done.” r 

I cannot but feel that in vindicating the exist. 
ence of architecture as a separate and independ- 
ent art, and consequently the profession of the 
architect asa real and important one, I have not 
said half as much as might be claimed in its 
favour, nor have I even attempted to do so, as, 
not wishing to rhapsodise, I have confined my- 
self to merely defining it as the art whereby that | 
which would otherwise be an excrescence and | 
eyesore on the face of the earth is converted | 
into a source of pleasure. But of architecture, 
in its highest forms, much more might be said 
than this; for there have undoubtedly been 
Structures, even the ruins of some of which still 
delight us, which may claim a place among the 
loftiest and most inspiring forms in which the 
Spirit of art has ever been manifested on this 
planet. And, in opposition to those who on the one 
hand would reduce architecture to mere mecha- 
nical contrivance, and those who on the other 
hand would represent it as merely the vehicle 
for the display of elegant ornament, irrespective 
of its total effect, let it be remembered that 
many of our greatest poets have drawn their 
finest similes from pure architecture, considered 
as the display of vast proportions and contrasted 
masses of building: and when Milton would 
describe to us the fame that one of his fallen 





angels enjoyed in brighter regions, as the archi- 


that he should be capable of judging or criticising | 
au art of the very elementary principles of which | 
he is utterly ignorant. 
Goldsmith, in describing Sir Joshua Reynolds’s | 
conduct towards those somewhat of this class, | 
says,— | 
** To coxcombs averse, vet most civilly steering, 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of | 


hearing ; i | 
When they talked of their Raffaelles, Correggios, and | 


admixture of ignorance, in any one to imagine) 


stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” | 


It is such as those now described whose maxim 
is, that taste is not to be disputed, which proverb 
has arisen, no doubt, rather from the acknow- | 
ledged prejudices than from the deductions of | 
sound reason. 

We do not wish to be understood as main- | 
taining that individuals do not possess a certain 
amount of natural taste; on the contrary, they 
generally do; but we firmly maintain that unless 
this taste be assiduously cultivated, it is of very 
little value, if any, to its possessor: and this 
same principle applies to the other arts. 

Those who boast this natural taste are at- 
tracted most by compositions, such as interiors 
we often see by Dutch painters, in whose efforts 
pots, clear glistening pans, and garden-vege- 
tables abound; in fact, scenes from ordinary life 
have greater attractions for them than those 
which represent a more cultivating and refining 
feeling. Nor is this to be wondered at: such 
subjects are exceedingly easy of comprehen- 








* By Mr. Alexander Fraser. Read at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association 


again among us, their minds elevated and refined 
by the study and contemplation of the works of 
the older and more perfect masters. And again, 


| what to the man influenced solely by association 


of ideas is the effect of the play of delicate 
light and shade, thrown charmingly on these 
venerable piles by the mellow rays of a golden 
sunset? To him all these beauties are speech- 
less; but to the man who gazes with a critical 
eye, these, and more than these, are not displayed 
in vain or unperceived, but only lend enchant- 
ment to that which is the source of so much 
intellectual gratification. 

It would seem that what is considered true 
beauty is often applied to objects, the admira- 
tion of which arises solely from mere selfish 
sentiment. An individual may be in possession 
of really ugly objects, but which (from the in- 
teresting associations of ideas they recall to his 
memory, on which he loves to dwell) may be 
interesting, but surely not beautiful, as some 
would uphold. 

It would be needless, we think, to addace 
more instances of the difference between that 
beauty which is perceived through association, 
and that through reason, study, and reflection, 
or what is the same relative and abstract beauty, 
or that beauty which exists in the object or 
objects themselves. ‘ 2 

Indeed, it seems to us that this associated 
beauty (if we may be allowed to call it so) is 
not altogether the beauty which is the object of 
the taste we here speak of. To illustrate what 
we mean, the law of gravitation possesses & 
first principle of the beaatiful,—simplicity ; 80 
the refined mind must receive gratification from 
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the study of this theory; but this beauty and 
gratification are perfected by associating with 
this simple law the fact that worlds are thereby 
governed in their course through 

And again, the holier and lovelier sensibilities 
awakened by moral beauty, being distinct in their 
principle, are not, we think, to be classed under 
that beauty of which the taste we speak of is the 
object. 

To us it seems that combining the influences 
of these distinct beauties, as affecting good 
taste, has occasioned a considerable amount of 
unprofitable discussion ; and that while the one 
applies almost solely to the heart and feeling 
without any direct reference to cultivation, the 
other applies almost entirely to that cultivation 
which is governed by, and subject to, certain 
rules,—rules by which we appreciate a beauty, 
an excellence, the offspring of truth and reason, 
and like these ever consistent and imperishable. 


of taste, of what advantage to succeeding: know- 


ledge could the works of the greatest masters | i 


ve? Nothing, save a passing pleasure, de- 
soutien anemia in the most refined minds to 
a mere knack, an unaccustomed aptitude, 
rendering the very progression of knowledge or 
improvement among men uncertain. 

We would urge, in conclusion, the advantages 
to be gained by the cultivation of taste: it is 
one of the most ennobling and refining pursuits 
of the human mind, and possesses peculiar in- 
centives of its own; for the more we cultivate 
this faculty, the greater will be the inducements 
to continue our researches. 

“ To love the beautiful in all things,’ Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton observes, “ to surround ourselves, 
as far as our means permit, with all its evi- 
dences, not only elevates the thoughts and har- 


monizes the mind, but is a sort of homage we |i 


owe to the gifts of God and the labours of man.” 


As we have shown how beauty, the object 
of taste, is pot solely derived from association of 
ideas, but is governed by rules, we will now 
attempt to show that there is a standard of this DIGGINGS IN ROME. 
beanty. 

If a were no stable and unerring principles| Tue Government of Pius 1X. has been, and 
of judgment, there would be neither merit nor | continues to be, active in carrying on public 
dignity in the works of the most gifted mind. works to a degree which, if short of what is 

Good taste is not only progressive, but induc- desirable, is yet somewhat beyond what might 
tive, being the result of a series of experiments,' be expected from a habitually slow-moving 
the object of which is beauty; and as in all system under present embarrassments. One of 
experimental sciences these researches, most | the undertakings now in progress has the object 
carefully conducted and in their inferences most of displaying more fully to view than hitherto 
consistent, are accepted as the canons of scien- | the beautiful rains of the Octavian portico, shut 
tific truth; so in the liberal arts, those produc- in and in part hidden by the bnildings of an 
tions which for the longest period have afforded | insignificant church and of obscure streets, near 











- most delight to those capable of appreciating | the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter. The earliest men- 


their true merit, are rightly considered standards tion of this portico is found in Suetonius, where 
of taste, by which succeeding works must be he recounts the public improvements of 
tested. | Augustus, and the edifices raised by him in the 

Such standards in the science of taste we name of other persons, his relatives. And Dion 
possess in literary compositions, sculpture, paint- tells us that in the great fire under Titus, 
ing, and the architecture of antiqaity, and of A.D. 70, a library, which the widowed Octavia 
modern masters, adept pupils of their ancient had dedicated to the memory of her lost son, 
masters. |Marcellus, probably in the vicinity of the 

It has been adduced as proof of there being building, which suffered from the same 
no standard of taste, that mankind do not agree disaster, was destroyed with all the books 
in their estimate of beauty; but this objection contained in it. “The building and the books 
can be removed by the priuciple we have were at the same time burnt.” Majestic in ruin, 
attempted to establish, namely, that taste is the notwithstanding unsightly incumbrances, is that 
result of intellectual cultivation ; and this prin- | portico, dedicated by Augustus to his virtuous 
ciple accounts for the diversity, the conse- sister, who, by her second marriage, became the 
quence of the varied extent of knowledge neglected wife of the Triumvir Antony. On the 
enjoyed. ancient plan of the city (now in the Capitolian 

We will now cite one or two objections to the Museum) we see a portion of it preserved 
existence of a standard of taste. We are told | sufficiently to explain its character: a parallelo- 
that the savage Indian considers his squaw to| gram surrounded by a double colonnade, about 
be the most perfect type of beauty in woman- 750 Roman feet in length, 500 in breadth, and 
kind. This is right enough ; so would the refined with a propylwum, or porch, projecting from the 
European, judging from the benighted Indian’s narrower front, with four colamns and two 
standard. This savage acknowledges a standard, | antw, from which to right and left extended the 
but which, of course, is formed and modified by front colonnade, eight shafts in double file on 
his moral and physical condition, and the amount | each side; the lateral colonnades having each 
of enlightenment enjoyed. | more that twenty-five in double file at the least, 

And, again, we are referred to the various since twenty-five is the number of columns 
and contradictory objects of beauty existing in in the fragment of the heap, presenting to us 
the lower animal species,—that this one is|a portion cnly of this building. In the centre 
admired for the length of his neck, the other for | stood the temples of Jupitor Stator and Juno 
its shortness ; this one for its length, the other | Regina, also a Curia, and a schola, called after 
for its breadth, and so on; but this does not Octavius; the former of those temples, founded 
prove the non-existence of a standard, but the by Metellus, named (from his victories) Mace- 
very essence of our principle, and shows that | donicus, about the year of Rome 606; the latter 
each separate species will have its own stan-|by the Censor M. Emilius Lepidus, who had 
dard, which excellence is only learned and | made a vow to build it during the war against 
appreciated by properly-directed study. _ the Ligurians, A.U.C. 575,—both temples having 

Take man himself, the most perfect animal | been rebuilt by Augustus in the year 721, with 
created. Now, because he possesses two legs, | the architecture of the two Greeks, Sauros and 
are we to consider every four-legged animal | Batrachos, of whom Pliny relates the contrivance 
ugly? The absurdity of this is at once appa- | to transmit their names to posterity by sculptur- 


temple adjacent) the abacuses; a lateral 
cornice, under what remains of the pediment on 
one side still its ornamentation of 


) im later and inferior eo ea 
perhaps A.D. 442, after injury done to this, as 
to many other Roman buildings by earthquake 


now see in an excavated area opened before the 
church, and crossed by a bridge of masonry; 
that church’s front having been taken down and 
rebuilt on a line thrown farther back, so as to 
leave the columns almost isolated, instead of 
concealing them within its walls, as formerly. 
This is a great improvement ; and the graceful 
ruin now stands amidst the gloomy buildings of 
the fish-market, whence that dedication, 8. 
Angelo in Piscaria, presenting a very different 
aspect from that seen in past years, and familiar 
in engraved or coloured views of Roman monu- 
ments. We read of the profusion of Classic 
sculptures that adorned the Octavian porticos, 
the temples, and the spaces intervening. Cele- 
brated paintings were seen in the schol. The 
seveaty-five equestrian statues in bronze, by 
Tysippus, of the officers of Alexander the Great, 
who perished in the crossing of the Granicus, 
were placed before the two temples by Metellus, 
who had brought these bronzes from a city of 
Macedonia ; and the most precious earnest of the 
artistic wealth lost, destroyed,—wh.. knows how 
much may still lie buried under the ground near 
the extant ruins ?—was obtained in the seven- 
teenth , by the discovery of the Venus de’ 
Medici,—if indeed the report be true, first given 
by Santa Bartoli, that the celebrated statue was 
found beneath a spot occupied by some of those 
Augustan buildings. : 

But the works that have lately excited most 
attention, and attracted throngs of visitors to the 
spot, are those also carried on by Government, 
and directed by the well-known secretary of the 
Roman Archwologic Academy, Signor Visconti, 
on the site of the ancient Emporium, vpon the 
steep bank of the river between the Aventine and 
the Porta 8. Paolo. The extent of level ground 
in this region, within the Honorian walis, though 
far from the inhabited streets of Rome, is well 
known as the ground once occupied by the 
various buildings of that Emporium and the 
Navalia, to which are referred several vague and 
| formless but picturesque brick ruins among the 
| gardens, on the western slopes of the Aveptine, 





rent. Voltaire even says that a toad will con- | ing a lizard and a frog on the torus of the bases | besides others more conspicnous, in gardens 


sider the perfection of beauty az resting among 
toads: this is further proof of our principle; if 
the toad had had the least amount of brains 
(which he has not), he would have had more 
sense, and considered nothing of the sort. 

What we have attempted to show is, that the 
possession of good taste, or a true perception of 
beanty, is, as Dr. Samuel Johnson has defined it, 
* skill.” 

Nothing has tended more to retard improve- 
ment than placing taste and genius in opposition 
to reason and application, and investing the two 
former with some untangible, undefined excel- 
lence, incapable of being properly tried by any 
test, or regulated by any standard, and superior 
to the drudgery of study. How does this accord 
with fact? The greatest geniuses who have 
bestowed on mankind the most perfect produc- 
tions have applied themselves as much to the 
study of rules and principles as to the produc- 


to certain columns in this same portico, where | near the river, as well as the arch of brickwork, 
they were not permitted to chisel their names | crossing the high road between that bill and the 
in letters. The portico itself is known to have been- Ostian (or 8. Paul’s) gate, called from a little 
not a completely new structure, but an ampli- |chapel and hermitage close by, Arco di 8. Laz- 





tion of new works. If there were no standard 


fication, with increased magnificence, of another, 
founded, on this site, by the above-named 
Metellus after his Macedonian campaign. What 
we now behold.is nothing more than the ruins of 
the propylwum; all the rest, the colonnades, 
enclosed parallelogram, the two temples, and 
curia, having totally disappeared, except a few 
fluted shafts and capitals to be seen welled up 
in the houses of the narrow streets adjacent ; and 
this remnant of classic architecture, as it stands 
before us, is not the original building of Augustns 
in every detail, but the restoration by Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla, as conveyed in the last 
words of an inscription on the frieze with the 
two emperors’ names, “ incendio consumptum re- 
stituerunt.”’ Within its quadrangular area was 


built, so early (it is supposed) as A.D, 755, a 


'zaro. The Emporium, a harbour and market 
for foreign goods here unshipped, was founded 
by the Aidiles M. Emilius Lepidus and L. 
Demilius Paulus, in the year 193 B.C., between 
the Aventine and the Tyber; and further off, 
southwards, were constructed the Navalia (deck- 
yards), with magazines on the level nearer to 
the city walls. The excavations on the bank of 
the river, reached by a narrow path that strikes 
off from a platform, still used for the deposit of 
sculptors’ marble brought hither up the stream, 
and therefore called the “ marmorata ”—these 
works that have won such praise for Viseont),— 
have laid open, on a steep slope immediately 
above the water, a considerable extent of but- 
tress wall, in firm opus reticulatum mixed, in the 





usual ancient style, with layers of la 
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masonry; and at the foot of this a ledge paved| studies ; and it is also proposed to have 


with tiles, from which is an ascent by a zig-zag 
path, similarly paved, to the summit of those 
walls, where we must find the place of deposit 


for goods here unshipped. The wharf, with its | jects of study. 


pathway for trucks, is here recognizable, and 
this purpose of the whole is made still more 
evident by the accumulation of hewn marble 
blocks, that lie strewn around, in the 
greater number of green-veined Carystian 
(called cipallino, with some specimens of 
African breccia. Forty-eight such blocks were 
left buried for ages, having (as the official 
gazette informs us) been found before the 
14th of February. Several smaller fragments, 
more finely-wrought, in porphyry, rosso antico, 
and other coloured marbles, as well as pieces of 
glass vessels and terra-cotta lamps, are spread 
out on sale, under care of some superintending 
workman. The Pope, who has inspected these 
discoveries, has rewarded Signor Visconti with a 
gold snuff-box, set with diamonds. More 
imposing ruins of the Navalia are seen in an 
extensive garden of Prince Tortonia, between 
the road under the Aventine and the river- 
bank; but at some distance from the site 
of those excavations. Here, too remote to be 
seen from any highway, and therefore very little 
known or visited, we find considerable remains 
of a lofty structure, in brickwork, forming three | 
sides of a quadrangle, the fourth side having, as | 
apparent, been left open to the river, with whose 
banks it corresponds, to be approached by steps 
from the water-level. On one side the ancient, 
walls are opened by a row of wide arches; on) 
another they are pierced by round-headed win- 
dows in the upper part, which, as they do not 
seem to belong to the original plan, we may 
suppose to have been formed at some Medizeval | 





period, and to have served for habitations, joiner who knew how to makeamoval, but those of 


thrown up against the antique building. It is | 
assumed that the date of these structures may | 
be about the same as that of the Emporium; 
their masonry is of concrete, faced with brick; 
not of the better Roman style. The Aventine, 
with its convents, Monte Testaccio, the Tras- 
tevere quarter of the lower banks of the Tyber, 
are seen in a picturesque grouping of objects 
from these spacious garden-grounds, a pleasant 
sunny spot, which, with its solitude and ruins, 
forms one of the interesting byways, little 
known, or named, so many of which may delight 
the explorer in Rome, 
Rome. 








THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
MOVEMENT. 


A puBLic meeting has been held in Hulme 
Town-hall, under the auspices of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, in 
support of a movement by the members of the 
Society in the Manchester and Salford district, 
for the promotion of technical instruction among 
the artisans employed in these trades. ~The 
numerous lectures on the subject given in the 
principal centres of industry in England, and 
the comments of the press in reference to foreign 
competition, have had the effect of stimulating 
some members of the Society to take the matter 
practically im hand. Their efforts have been 
directed to the formation of a sehool for technical 
instruction in mensuration, @rawing, practical 


amongst the first instances, in the indinatrial 
under. 


lectures and papers from gentlemen of scientific 
eminence, and to establish orders of merit and 
honourable degrees in connexion with the sub- 
The meeting was numerously 
attended by artisans of both crafts. The chair 
was occupied by the Mayor of Manchester (Mr. R. 
Neill), himself a practical builder, and a large 
employer of skilled workmen in the trades for 
whose benefit this institution is intended. 

Mr. Scott Russell, in moving the chief resolu- 
tion, said he was one of the—he would say 
fortunate—men who had enjoyed the two things 
rarely combined—the blessing of a university 
education and the blessing of a workshop educa- 
tion. If he were asked which of those two privi- 
leges he valued most, and which had been the 
greatest pleasure and comfort to him, he was 
sure he could not answer the question; but he 
said for himself, his children, and his friends, if 
it could be given to the rising generation, let 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF THE 
LATE LORD FEVERSHAM, HELMSLEY, 
YORKSHIRE. 


WE mentioned some little time ago that it 
was proposed to erect in the Market-place of 
Helmsley, a Memorial of the late Lord Fevers- 
ham, from voluntary subscriptions by friends 
and tenants; and that a design, obtained from 
Mr. Charles Barry, architect, had been approved 
of by a public meeting, and was to be carried 
into execution forthwith. This being settled, an 
illustration of the design was prepared, and is 
published in our present issue. It appears, 
however, that a change has been brought about 
by some means, and it may be useful to report 
briefly the proceedings. 

At starting it was proposed that the Memorial 
in question should be wholly independent of any 
memorial or monument which the family might 
erect either in the parish church, now in course 


them have both. He strongly deprecated the | of restoration, or elsewhere. This course was 


practice of introducing hard names for things 
which could be easily rendered intelligible in 
plain English, and strongly advised that the 
promoters of this school should procure the ser- 
vices of a master who possessed that qualifica- 
tion. He was glad to see they proposed to teach 
geometry—although that was a bad name, and 
the use of it was bad—which simply meant, in 
plain English, the knowledge of shape. He 
dwelt upon the importance of elementary geome- 
try, and the far higher which we knew 
nothing about, the knowledge of curved shapes. 
He instanced the wonderful aptitude of the 
Greeks for this description of work, and con- 
trasted the inferior knowledge which the English 
workman in this as compared 
with the foreigner. He did mot know an English 


them who had visited the Paris Exhibition must 
have had their attemtion direeted to the fact that 
the French could make ovals, and if they studied a 
French oval, they would find it one of the most 
exquisite speci of carving they ever saw. 


taken with the full approval of the present lord, 

as evidencing a more emphatic and uninfluenced 

desire to do his father honour on the part of 

those among whom he had lived so many 
ears. 

A market-cross was finally decided on (after 
@ good many suggestions) as the shape the 
memorial shouldtake. An influential committee 
was appointed, and they requested Mr. Barry 
(who bad been identified with the estate and 
the late lord as his architect for twenty years) to 
advise and act for them. 

A design was accordingly sent down, and at a 
meeting held directly after, it was adopted “ by 
an overwhelming majority,” with such additions 
as an expected increase of the funds should 
admit of. To meet this resolve a more elaborate 
design, to cost about 800/., was sent down, was 
submitted to Lord Feversham, and approved. 
Another meeting was then held, when the im- 
proved design was adopted, and some additional 
subscriptions were announced. 

The material of the memorial was to be a fine- 


Therefore, he was glad that they were going to| grained warm sandstone from Bilsdah (to be 


learn the principles of shape. The next set of 
principles he observed they were going 
was that of mechanies, and he need hardly tell 
them that if they were well-tanght mechanics, a 
knowledge of those prineiples would give them a | 
thorough mastery of their tools. With regard to 





begin first by learning the profound and essential | 
principles. And should not understand | 
that beeamse a principle was profound it was | 
difficult to learn. If they a clever | 
master, he would put the profoundest knowledge | 
in the simplest possible language; and he knew | 
nothing that was intelligible and worthy of 
knowing that eould not be conveyed in plain 
English. He was not one of those who said 
they were afraid of the foreigner runming away 
with the laurels of the English workmen. He 
was not afraid of the English workmen being 
beaten, because he knew, first, that from youth 

took a pride in doing ® good job ; 
and, in the second place, that could put | 
and heart into the work. . Russell 

by moving the resolution,— 

“That this movement for the promotion of technical 
edweation amongst the carpenters and joiness is deserving 
of all support, not only on account of its value to the 
trade, but for the interest it will give to the workmen in 
their work ; and that, as intelligent artisems, their work 





given by the present lord) ; the emblematical 

of Justice, Mercy, and Truth were to be 
in red Mansfield, giving relief of colour and indi- 
vidual importance to them as works of art. The 
pedestal was to have a portrait bust, in alto- 
relief, of the late lord on one of its faces ; on the 


:| opposite one a dedicatory inscription; and the 


other two panels were to have bas-reliefs illus- 
trative of some of the tastes and pursuits of the 
late lord. A contract was arranged with a local 
mason, and an eminent London sculptor had 
agreed to execute the figures and panels. 

At the final meeting, however, 7th of March, 
called to receive the report of the committee 
appointed to collect subscriptions and to proceed 
with the work, a design by Professor Scott was 
handed in by a member of the family, and its 
acceptance urged on the subscribers by an 
undertaking (as its cost far exceeded the design 
which had been made by Mr. Barry, to meet 
the means at command of the committee) that 
the amount of its extra cost would be found by 
some of the members of the family. This design 
was made by Mr. Scott in ignorance of previous 
proceedings, and he naturally hesitates, as we 
are told, under such circumstances, to proceed. 

We have here another instance to be added to 
the long list of those where a committee seems 


will he done better, and they will feel a greater pleasure | utterly to forget, or trifles with. the honourable 


Dr. Parkhurst, Mr. Jacob Bright, MP., and the | men. 
ing addregsed 


“That as this movement will have the tendency of 
ing that prejudice existing against all trades’ unions 
s of darkness perpetrated by a few, 








they enter into with professional 








OFFICES OF THE SCOTTISH PROVINCIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, DUBLIN. 


Tue offices for this company, in Sackville- 


» | street, Dublin, hawe been erected from the de- 


signs of Mr. T.N. Deane, architect. They stand 
at the corner of @ street, so as to show two sides, 


time “ 
history of our country, of a trades’ uni .|@ statue” appeared about as likely a feat as|straight-headed windows are made use of. A 


union 
taking to promote a plan for the education of its | that of stealing a railway arch, but the former 


members,” 
side-street, has been obtained for the accommoda- 
tion of the classes, the services of 

practical men as teachers have been secured, 
and the classes meet 
day evening. The aim 


forms the most important feature of their plan ; 


but the members of the institution are to be the casting being in four pieces. The watchman 


invited to engage in a series of competitive prize 





@ssays on subjects connected with their practical | one or more heavily-laden vehicles pass. 





| 


at the angle, corbelled out over the 
terminating with a conical roof, 


has been accom: in Franee. 
The use of St. John’s Schools, Gart- peal eink a | mimesis gre 
at Mone, were astonished, om going to} ground-floor are the offices of the company, bl 


their work » few days back, to find that # bronze cluding public office, waiting-room, 


| 
| 
! 
| 





room. The upper floors are 


i the basement 
the promoters is not | Constantinople, placed for safety under » shed, | arranged for letting as offices, and 
confined to mere class-work, though that of course | had disappeared. great stores. The total cost was 
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THE FIRST ACCEPTED DESIGN FOR THE FEVERSHAM MEMORIAL, HELMSLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
By Mr. Cuarves Barry. 
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THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


The Potteries.—A dispute between the builders 
of the Potteries district and the carpenters and 
joiners, as to the hours of labour, was lately 
referred to Mr. J. E. Davis, the stipendiary 
magistrate of the Potteries. The masters pro- 
posed that the carpenters and joiners, who go 
to work at six and leave off at 5°30, should 
begin later in the winter time, and leave off a 
six al) the year round. The men resisted this 
proposal, and Mr. Davis has decided in their 
favour. 

Bradford.—The unionist journeymen painters 
of this town have struck for an advance of 
wages. In 1864 the wages of the men were 
22s. to 24s. per week of fifty-eight hours; but in 
the following year the mode of payment was 
altered to the hour system, and was fixed at 54d. 
per hour. In the two succeeding years they 
were raised jd. per hour; and when they left 
their work they were receiving 5jd., and now 
demand 6d. an hour. The employers say they 
are determined to make a stand against these 
annual exactions, and, as business is not very 
brisk, they have resolved not to accede to the 
demands of the men. On the other hand, the 
men say they asked for 6d. per hour in 1866, 
and were told it was a reasonable demand, but 
that the masters were not prepared to give it all 
at once. They did not strike, but agreed to take 
$d. advance for that year, and the same last 
year; but now the masters refase the men’s 
request to settle their portion of the agreement, 
refuse to meet them, and decline arbitration. 

Oldham.—The Springhead Spinning Company 
have got an ex parte injunction in Chancery 
against John Riley and John Butterworth, as 
chairman and secretary of a trade-union called 
“The Operative Cotton Spinners’ Association,” 
to prevent them from printing and publishing 
placards injurious to the business of the com- 
plainants, by hindering persons from working 
for them or otherwise. 

Glasgow.—The dispute between the ship- 
builders on the Clyde and the operative joiners 
is assuming a somewhat formidable magnitude. 
Messrs. Napier & Son a placard in their 
works, warning the joiners in their employment 
that, if they supported the workmen on strike in 
Greenock, they must leave their situations. In 
consequence of this intimation, the men con- 
vened a meeting, at which they resolved to cease 
work at once. As matters now stand, the fol- 
lowing yards are said to be all but clear of 
joiners, viz., Messrs. Randolph & Elder, J. & G. 
Thomson, Barclay & Curle, Wingate & Son, 
Laurie, C. Connell & Co., Aitken & Mansell, and 
also Messrs. Simons’ and Henderson’s, Renfrew. 

Scotland generally.—The strike in the mould- 
ing trade in Scotland is now at an end, the men 
having accepted the terms of the employers. 
According to the written conditions under 
which the men are to be allowed to resume 
work, the restrictions hitherto enforced by the 
union are all to be abandoned. In point of fact, 
the whole policy of the society is to be given up, 
although the men are not required formally to 
renounce their union. The strike or lock-out 
lasted for nine weeks. Upwards of 1,800 men 
were thrown out of employment at the com- 
mencement of the struggle ; and although many 
of them obtained work in other places, there still 
remained a large number dependent upon such 
assistance as could be afforded from the society’s 
funds. It is estimated that the cost to the 
union has been about 4,5001., or an average pay- 
ment of 5001. per week. 

Geneva.—The strike here has terminated. 
The walls were lately placarded with the fol- 
lowing notice :—‘ Department of Justice and 
Police. — The delegates of the masters have 
communicated to the Department of Justice and 
Police, in a document signed by them, the con- 
ditions on which it would be possible for them 
to open their workshops. These conditions, 
having been communicated to the workmen, 
have been by them. It is, therefore, 
decided that the work will be resumed on Mon- 
day, April 13th. The friendly relations which 
always existed between masters and workmen 
will be consolidated by the crisis just past,—a 
crisis which, thanks to poo ae we enjey, = 
ended peacefully and pily. Long live 
Confederation. : Long live the Republic of 
Geneva. Px. Camprrio, Councillor of State.” 
The result of the strike has been that the 
masters in the mason, plaster, polishing, marble, 
whitesmith, glazier, joi ee carpentry 
trades have consented to diminish the day’s 
labour by one hour,—that is to say, from twelve 


the men by 10 
locksmith, mechanic, and founding trades have 
consented to the reduction of one hour’s labour, 
and to an increase of 5 per cent. in wages. 

Italy.— Many thousand mostly work- 
men, paraded the streets of Turin a few days 
back, shouting, “Down with the Ministry |” 
“Down with the grist tax!’ Much difficulty 
was experienced in restoring tranquillity and 
preventing serious disorder. This demonstration 
arose out of the strike of the men employed at 
the arsenal, in the tobacco manufactory, and on 
the railways of Upper Italy. The authorities 
had deducted 5 per cent. from the wages of these 
persons as payment of the tax on personal pro- 
perty, the act being illegal, since wages of small 
amounts are declared exempt from the impost. 
Other strikes, more peaceful in their character, 
have taken place at Bologna, Naples, and Milan, 
especially a strike of the owners of public car- 
riages, on which was placed so onerous a duty, 
that if it had been persisted in, it would have 
led to the ruin of many undertakings. The tax 
has been suspended. 








ST. SEPULCHRE’S, SKINNER-STREET. 


For the purpcse of the enormous work now 
being carried out by the Corporation of London 
in forming the Holborn Viaduct, part of the 
churchyard of St. Sepulchre’s is required. A 
new street is designed to branch north-westward 
into Farringdon-road, very near to the ancient 
tower of the church. The parish are very 
anxious that the opportunity should be taken to 
isolate the church, and put the tower, the out- 
line of which is very bold and striking, promi- 
nently in view in passing over the viaduct. The 
opportunity is so favourable that we cannot 
resist expressing a hope that it will be taken 
advantage of. Mr. W. Haywood, the architect 
of the Corporation in this work, is so fully alive 
to the value of wsthetic improvements, and 
knows so well the interesting character of the 
church and its neighbourhood, that we feel 
tolerably sure of his willingness to assist in 
bringing about what is desired, if circumstances 
can be made to allow of it. 








CHURCH OF ST. HELEN, BISHOPSGATE. 


Tue reopening of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, | 
took place on the 31st ult. 

The unsightly partition and organ-gallery, 
which obstructed the proportions of this ancient 
church, have been removed, and the organ re- | 
erected in the south chantry. The floor of the | 
church has been lowered in many places to its 
original level, and the chancel paved with tiles 
made by Messrs. Minton, after the pattern of 
some ancient remnants discovered in situ, em- 
bedded in the walled-up opening leading from 
the nuns’ choir into the cloisters of the convent, 


to eleven hours, and to increase the wages of | tions of old glaes, by Messrs. Heaton, at the cost 
per cent. The masters of the | of the present churchwardens, Messrs. Rolfe and 


ancient light has been also filled at the cost of 
one of the architects, in memory of his ancestor, 
Bishop Robinson ; it adjoins the tablet to John 
Robinson, merchant of the staple, A.D. 1599. 

The collection of monuments is one of the 
finest in the City of London ; that to the memory 
of Sir John Spencer has been moved to allow 
the opening of an arch which it formerly ob- 
structed, and has been restored in colours by 
Messrs. Poole, at the cost of the Marquis of 
Northampton. 

The cenotaph containing the embalmed body 
of Bancroft has been removed by the Drapers’ 
Company. 

The work has been carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Wadmore & Baker, 
architects. 








A MASONIC HALL, IRELAND. 


THE Belfast Newsletter announces the open- 
ing of Learne Masonic Hall. The hali is situ- 
ated in St. John’s-place, at the north end of 
the town, and is a by a spacious 
avenue. The style of the building is Tudor 
Gothic. It is built of black stone from quarries 
in the neighbourhood, the dressings being 
of Scrabo freestone. The gables are capped 
by ornamental cast-iron finials, and over the 
porch is placed aglobe. The grounds about the 
building are enclosed by iron railing, and are 
planted with shrubs and flowers. The hall in 
which the lodge meeting will be held is 35 ft. 
long by 20 ft. wide, and is so adapted that in it 
all the higher degrees of Masonry can be prac- 
tised with great facility. There are two ante- 
rooms, one of which will be used as a cloak- 
room, the other as a sitting-room. In the east 
is situated a throne on a raised dais, over which 
is a draped canopy of crimson merino, sur- 
mounted by a gilt crown, and in the centre of 
the room is placed an altar, on which are the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders of architec- 
ture; also three candlesticks in a triangular 
form, the implements of the craft, and otber 
Masonic symbols. In the east is the seat of the 
senior warden, and in the south the seat of the 
junior warden, opposite each of which are 
benches of the form of a double cube. The hall 
is illuminated by means of a large sunlight, 3 ft. 
in diameter, which is placed in the centre of the 
ceiling. The architect of the building was Mr. 
William R. Kelly ; the contractors were Messrs. 
Dixon & Son, of Larne. 








RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 
THE extension of the Underground Metropoli- 





at a depth of 3 ft. 6 in. below the present floor. 
This opening, together with a staircase in the | 
thickness of the wall, and several hagioscopes | 
from the cloisters, are now visible, as is also the 
base of the fine monument of Sir John Crosby. 

The ancient brasses are relaid under the east. 
window in the chantry. The flat plaster ceiling | 
over the east end of the nuns’ choir has been | 
replaced with one more in keeping with the rest | 
of the church; and a new roof, with additional | 
lights, constructed over the chantry. The old, 
pewing has been removed and other seats pro-| 
vided ; the old carved stalls from the nuns’ choir | 
| are re-used in forming the present choir-seats. | 

Several windows filled with stained glass have, 
been added to the church by various generous | 
donors, amongst which most conspicuous is that 
erected by Messrs. Hodgson, at the east end of 
the church, to the memory of their father, for 
fifty years a parishioner and resident merchant | 
in the parish. Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne 
were the artists. The centre light has the 
Ascension, and the other portions are filled with 
various scenes of the life of our Lord. 

The window at the east end of the nuns’ 
choir has been put up to the memory of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, knight, by the Joint Grand 
Gresham Committee; the glass is by Messrs. 
Powell & Sons, and represents St. Helen and the 
four evangelists, with the arms of Sir Thomas 
Gresham and the Corporation of London and 
Mercers’ Company. A small window in the 
chantry has been restored and filled with por- 








tan Railway to St. John’s Wood, has been in- 

. It extends from the Baker-street 
station to the Swiss Cottage station. The length 
of the line as now open is one mile, seven fur- 
longs, and six chains. Leaving Baker-street 
new station, the next come to is St. John’s 
Wood-road Station, near Lord’s Cricket Ground. 
The next is Marlborongh-road Station, close to 
the Eyre Arms, Portland-town. The next station is 
the Swiss Cottage. The railway isconstructed as 
far as Finchiey-road, and only requires a station 
to be opened to place it in full working order. 
The entire journey from Baker-street to Swiss 
Cottage Station is travelled underground, with 
the exception of the to the stations 
and the stations themselves, which are all lighted 


| from the top by glass roofs. Both in the stations 


and in the tunnels ventilation is secured. lt is 
intended that trains shall run to the City from 
the Swiss Cottage and intermediate stations 
every twenty minutes; but during the business 
hours of the day there will be local trains run 
between Swiss Cottage Station and Baker-street 
every ten minutes. : . 

In the course of the trial of an engine-driver 
for manslaughter, of which he was acquitted, at 
the Gloucester Assizes, counsel for the defence 
incidentally gave an easy rule for remembering 
the railway signals,— 

“ for right, red for wrong, 
hn for ‘gently go along. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
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Kingdom amounted, for the week ending March 
28th, on 13,146 miles, to 691,0591., and for the 
corresponding week of last year, on 12,849 miles, 
to 677,1051., showing an increase of 297 miles 
ana of 18,9541. 

Mr. Thomas Payne, conductor of the Detroit 
and Milwaukee Kailway, has lately invented an 
ingenious contrivance to indicate to railway 
passengers the station which they are approach- 
ing, its distance from the one last passed, and 
from that point to each terminus of the road. 
It is placed in the centre of the car, and has 
two arms projecting about 2 ft. from each side 
of the car, which, coming in contact with posts 
placed for the purpose, turn the indicator imme- 
diately after passing each station. 

The railroad bridge at Burlington, Iowa, now 
nearly completed, has required over 3,000 piles 


and 1,000,000 ft. of pire lumber. The bridge is | 
2,237 ft. long; and 7,500 cubic yards of stone | 
|as was shown by an iron bar cut to the exact 


have been laid. 





OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA vid THE 
BLACK SEA. 


Str,—In a few years Russia will have extended 
railway communication to the frontier of India. 
The line between Baltu and Odessa has been | 
opened some time, and the section from Baltu 
to the Austrian territory is commenced, as also | 
theline from the Black Sea to the Caspianis being | 
pushed with vigour. The entire journey from 
Charing Cross to Bayerush, on the southern shore 
of the Caspian Sea, will not exceed six days, 
including the passage of the Black Sea. Itis in 
contemplation to continue the line through Persia 
to the frontier of India. Upon this scheme some 


the excavations were so completely under them 
as to render it a matter of surprise to every one 
that the piers had been able to stand at all. 
There seemed to be literally nothing for them to 
rest upon. On trying the ground still further, 
we found that a number of the piers had been 
built on a layer of very soft material (almost 
peat), and this had so far given way as to cause 
very serious settlements in the work over; so 
much so, indeed, that two of the piers had to be 
shored up with extreme care, and entirely re- 
built. The south clearstory wall had been seri- 
ously injured by the fire which occurred some 
twenty years since, and had to be taken out and 
replaced pier by pier. A curious circumstance 
we have noticed during this work which we do 
not remember in other cases, that, in the drying 
of the church after the removal of the earth in- 
side and the formation of the area externally, 
the joints of the stonework shrank perceptibly, 





length between some of the mouldings. 
Of the above work there is of course little 


‘now apparent; and there is, perhaps, less 


to be seen than in many other cases, as it has 
been our greatest care throughout to leave 
every portion of the old work so far as possible 
untouched. THE ARCHITECTS, 








A NUT FOR THE PROFESSION TO 
CRACK. 


Smr,—The remarks by “A Country Gentle- 
man” were well meant, and deserve the careful 
consideration of the profession, but quite fail to 
answer the problem put by me. The payment 


thank you for your polite and judicious letter 
respecting the Mansion House, which appears 
to me very satisfactory: the article was not 
written by myself,” &c. 

Your correspondent says there are three-quar. 
ter columns in the upper tier. They are, how. 
ever, shown as only half columns, The reason 
is obvious, since however more correct a three. 
quarter column would be per se, it could not have 
been placed over the lower column in addition 
to the surrounding wall without one or other 
overhanging on a false bearing. H. G. 





Copy of Letter to Messrs. Britton 5° Pugin, Editors 
of the “ Illustrations of Public Buildings of 


London.” 

** August, 1826, 

Gentlemen,—In No. 15 of your ‘Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London,’ under the head of ‘ The 
Mansion House,’ and in pages 123 and 124, I obverve the 
following :—‘To the south of the saloon is the Egyptian 
Hall, for the appellation of which we are unable to ac- 
count, as it dis see no vestige of Egyptian architecture or 
decoration.’ take leave therefore to send you the fol- 
lowing observations, which may, perhaps, prove as satis- 
factory to you as they are to me. 

It will be requisite first to consider the hall not as it now 
exists, with only one tier of columns and an arched 
ceiling springing from the entablature which they support, 
but as it existed before the ‘attic’ was taken down, a 
paprenenintion of which you will find in plates 43 and 44, 
vol. iv. of ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ by Woolfe and Gandon, 
where you will observe an upper range of balf columns 
placed against a wall, in which is a tier of windows, the 
whole resting on the lower range of columns. 

Referring now to Vitruvius, book vi., cap. 5, where he 
treats of Aici, you will observe he describes one denomi- 
nated the ‘ Egyptian AXcus,’ which precisely corresponds 
with the Egyptian Hall at the Mansion House as it was 
| originally executed. The name of Egyptian Hall was 
| therefore evidently given from its resemblance to the 
| ancient cus denominated Egyptian, and from which, no 
| doubt, the idea was taken. The authority of Vitruvius 





of the chief thinkers, chief workers, and chief by per-centage was so far from being the point | would, of course, suffice; but he is also followed by 


engineers of Russia have been engaged for some 
years. The journey by this route from London 
to the Indian frontier will not exceed eight days. 

Is it not an insult to the genius and enterprise 


objected to, that the engineer engaged in lieu of 
an architect is to be paid as an architect would 
be, by per-centage. I maintain, therefore, that 
the cause does lie “in the utter severance of art 


Palladio, who in his book ii., cap. 10, treats of ‘the hail 
after the Egyptian manner,’ which is further explained by 
'@ plan and section exactly corresponding with that of the 
| Mansion House as first built; and these masters are 
followed by Ware, who, in his book iii., cap. 30, and in 
| two plates, each numbered 37, gives the same description 


of Englishmen that Russia will be the first to from the affairs of practical life,” and that the | of the Egyptian Hall. Jt may not be amiss here to notice 


drive a railway through this solitude, and leave 

it no longer a huge void on the earth’s surface ? | 
The line will traverse many a gwam, and cross | 
many a dried-up nullagh, that has played its part 


reason of this strange selection was that it was 


thought an engineer would have no temptation | 


to run up expenses for ornament. 
As regards the point raised by “ A Country 


in the world’s history. The benefits which it| Gentleman,’ I am not disposed to give much 
will confer on the native population are incalcu- | weight to it. Fortunately, few amateurs are so 
lable; there the people will multiply, and religion foolish as to expend 17,0001. without professional | 
and civilisation and commerce will be promoted. advice; and those that do (unless they are) 
Beds of clay, granite, sandstone, schist, white Heaven-born architects, and then they are per- 
kaskin, yellow, red, and other coloured ochres, | fectly wise and justified in acting for themselves), 
are to be found in abundance in many sections of | will be mulcted to a far greater amount than 
the line; as also kunkar, or lime and gravel. | 5 per cent. by their unchecked employés. They 

Had our Government adopted a positive do no damage to any but themselves, and, per- 
instead of a negative attitude towards the pro- haps, their successor, who will, doubtless, if he 
jectors of the Euphrates railway, Russia would has any taste at all, pull down and rebuild all | 
never have contemplated a great rival and such amateur work. 
shorter line. Presse Antuur, India. | Country gentlemen are quite at liberty to act 
| as their own architects, just as they would be to 
| act as their own doctors ; and nice pills would be | 
the result of their own concocting in either 

, | capacity. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD. | Cannot “A Country Gentleman” see that 

Sir,—We are not surprised at the disappoint- | honesty is the best policy for architects to follow, 
ment experienced at seeing the ugly girders and that they would be killing the golden goose 
thrown across the east end of St. Bartholomew’s for the sake of a paltry single egg or two, if 
Church in place of the apse itself ; but, in justice | they were to act as he thinks them so tempted 
to the committee, we should be delighted by todo? At any rate, I believe the world does 
your allowing us to state that they have used give them credit for more worldly wisdom than 
every exertion to rebuild the apse in its entirety. | that, and, perchance, for a trifle of proper prin- 
The upper part (as is well known) is occupied ciple besides. If the mode of their payment be 
as a factory. This place a zealous member of open to criticism, the Institute has declared, 











| that this hall at the Mansion House, as now altered, corre- 
| sponds exactly with the hall which Vitruvius in the very 
| same book and chapter denominates ‘Corinthian,’ where 
| he states that the difference between the Corinthian and 
Egyptian ecus is that the latter (the Egyptian) has two 
| tiers of columns disposed in the way he there mentions, 
| and with the upper range surrounded by the unsheltered 
floor (the lead flat of the Mansion House), and that the 
former (the Corinthian) has only cne tier of columns, from 
the entablature of which springs a curved ceiling as that 
at the Mansion House now is. I would therefore suggest 
that, as since the alteration the name Egyptian Hull no 
longer applies, and (as the circumstance which has occa- 
sioned this letter proves), it is the cause of some perplexity, 
the name be altered to ‘ Corinthian Hall,’ an appellation 
which at once accords with the Corinthian Hall of Vitra- 
vius, and with the order of architecture used in its em- 
bellishments. It is also the name by which, if originally 
constructed as at present, it would, no doubt, have been 
then called, It has the advantage also of conveying to 
our ideas a juster conception of its character and style, 
and it would be also less liable to censure from critics.” 








SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 


Srr,—I have read the interesting article on Sidmouth, 
Devon, contained in your number for April 4; aud, with 
reference to the origin of the improvement to the drain- 
age outfall, I beg to inform you that the scheme for en 
improved outfall, which appears from your article to be 
at present being carried out at Sidmouth, was originally 
proposed by me in a report made last April by request of 
the Local Board of Health, upon one or two otber schemes 
submitted to them by Mr. Phillips and another gentleman, 

Wartzr Brapsvry. 








the committee endeavoured ineffectually to pur- | after due consideration, that it seems to be the 


chase. The opinion of two eminent counsel was 
then taken as to the course to be adopted, and 
after their report we consulted with the archi- 
tectural committee of the Incorporated Society, 
whose unanimous feeling, we believe, was, that 
the best plan would be to show the complete 
form of the apse on the ground-floor at least, 
leaving the upper to be added whenever circum- 
stances would allow._ 

There are a few other points connected with 
the restoration which we should also be glad to 
have noticed if your space will permit. The whole 
church was, as you are aware, filled up with 
rubbish about 3 ft. 6 in. deep, the paving of the 
floor being made up to a great extent with 
tombstones. In order to lower the ground these 
had of course to be temporarily removed, and 
though the committee undertook to have each 
one restored to its precise position on the lower 
level, the n faculty was at firat refused. 
When the difficulty was, with some trouble and 
expense, got over, and the earth dug out, it was 
found that some of the grave-vaults had, in com- 
paratively recent times, been dug in a most 





best that can be devised under the circum- 
stances ; still, if “ A Country Gentleman” can 
suggest a better, the thanks of the profession, 
as well as of the class he represents, will be 
most ungrudgingly accorded to him. 

J.P.8. 








THE “ EGYPTIAN HALL” IN THE CITY. 


Six,—Your correspondent under the above 
head, whose letter appears in your number for 
March 21st ult., page 214, would be in error if 
he considered his communication the first that 
has occurred with reference to that appellation.* 
The subject was taken up by me in August, 
1826, now upwards of forty years ago; and as 
the letter I then wrote contains the whole in as 
concise a way as I could otherwise explain it, 
together with the circumstance that then in- 
duced me to notice it, I beg to hand you a copy. 
I received a friendly letter from Mr. Britton in 
answer to it, in which he says,—“I have to 





* There was no supposition to that effect.—Ep, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Siz,—TI feel sorry that I should intrude on your valuable 
space; but, having had a glance at the sensible letter of 
‘Jack Plane” on the 27th ult., and the reply of H. 
Morell, secretary of the Sunday League, to what * Jack 
Piane” calls ‘‘ nostrum-mongers on technical education,” 
I fully agree with ‘‘ Jack Plane.” Mr. Morell states a quota- 
tion from the Society of Arts on the artisans’ reports, I being 
one of those reporters, and one of those whom H. Morell 
held up in Lloyd's Newspaper as having great discernment, 
and quoted a remark from my report to support his pur- 
poses, totally reversing the ing of the sent I 
therefore cannot give him credit for his discerning facul- 
ties,—what he terms his conceived idea of technical 
education, and endeavouring to have museums, &c., 
opened on Sundays, as in Paris; which at once convinces 
me that he knows nothing of the means which enable the 
Parisians to acquire a knowledge of the fine arts, nor the 
reason that engineers and architects are now stipulating 
when they let contracts that the work shall not be carried 
on on Sundeys, It is not on Sunday that the Frenchman 
studies the fine arts, but in the evening, It is the easy 
manner of transit that enables him to do so, as he can 
ride to any part of Paris and back to his home again for 
3d. (30 centimes), If we had the same easy conve- 
nient means of transit to Kensington Museum, there are 
hundreds of London artisans who would visit there three 
hours of an evening for the purpose of study. When I 
go there it costs me Js. for omnibus fare. If I could ride 
for 3d., as in Paris, I feel certain 1 would go four times,— 
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ay, ten times, for once that I go now. The grand evil in 
England is too much talking and bad management, by far 
too great a number living their orations out of sub- 
scriptions obtained from working men and other sources 
of a similar nature. Time and space will not permit me 
to enter into details, but I thank “Jack Plane” for the 
tenor of his sensible letter. Avex, Kay, 





ARTISTIC CURIOSITIES. 


Srr,—Apropos of the article on Curiosities of Art, 
which appeared in Jast week’s Builder, I think I can point 
out @ flagrant instance of inattention to the text in a 
picture by J. E. Soden, in the Exhibition of the Socie 
of British Artists, in Suffolk-street. ‘Talking Treason,” 
No. 462. It purports to represent the scene between 
Peter, the armourer’s apprentice, and his master 
(Hen. VI., part 2). The text expressly says, and the 
words are quoted in the catalogue :—‘‘ Peter—He did 
speak to me in the garret one nigh, as we were scouring 
my Lord of York’s armour.” The artist has actually 
turned night into dey, and treats us to a daylight scene. 

In last year’s Academy Exhibition, there was an impor- 


tant and not ill-hung painting of Henry II. and Fair | 


Rosamond, The costumes were so inaccurate that many 
without catalogues said it must be the Earl of Leicester 
and Amy Robsart. An anachronism in costume is, how- 
ever, more pardonable than a discre with the text. 


the present namber would travel, and would produce 
18,896,989/., being 4,172,1871, in excess of the present 
receipts, 

The above calculation is made supposing that each 
person pays ouly a threepenny fare ; but as it will 
necessary to divide the passengers into different classes, 
amuch larger receipt may be reckoned upon. For this 
purpose I would divide the traffic first in half, supposing 
that half the passengers would travel by single fares 
(that is to say, would pay for each journey at the time), 
and these I would sub-divide into three classes as follows : 
at one shilling for first-class, sixpence for second-class, 


threepence for third-class,” 
+ we * 


« * 

There will, no doubt, be many readers of this paper 
who will at once say that the idea of carrying a pas- 
senger from London to Edinburgh for 3d. is prepos- 
terous, but we must remember that it was not until Sir 
Rowland Hill had shown its feasibility that any one 
thought it reasonable to take a letter from§London to 
Edin “"_ forSthe same charge as from London to Rich- 
mond. It may be said that the analogy does not exist, 
that the half ounce of a letter is nothing, but that a pas- 
senger is really heavy and makes“some difference in the 
cost of running atrain, In reply, I say that the delivery 
of a letter is the most expensive part of its cost to the 
| Post-office, whereas a passenger takes himself away ; that 
| the average of trains run could each carry six times as 
Many passengers as are now conveyed by them, and 
though the expense might be slightly increased, the in- 
crease could be but extremely small, while the receipts, 





With regard to Gustave Doré’s illustration of King 
Arthur riding up the pass, and — according to the 
basse école ot horsemanship, picking up the crowns of the 
dead kings, I can only say that I once saw a picture, 
by an eminent artist, depicting the king on foot, certainly, 
but clad in late fourteenth century armour. But the 
artist had read the text, and the king was running nimbly 
down the slope after a runaway crown, 
An OpsERvER. 








PROPOSED WORKHOUSE FOR ISLINGTON. 


Srr,—In reference to this competition, will you allow 
me to state that the positive instructions of the Guardians 
were that the buildings complete should not exceed the 
maximum cost of 40,000/. On these instructions I pre- 
pared and submitted designs, including central ward and 
corridor ventilation, and the infirmary arranged on the 
Pavilion principle, and to which was awarded the second 
premium; and st that time I was prepared with an esti- 
mate from a responsible contractor to execute the works 
complete for the sum named, viz., 40,0002. 


as I show, would be enormously augmented. Any in- 

| crease of expense would also be further much more than 

| met by doing away with a large number of ticket-clerks 

| and others, who would not be required under the new 
npr The foregoing calculations have been based upon 

| the returns of 1865. Those for 1866 show more favourably 
for the correctness of my views; and I have no doubt those 
of 1867 will vet more fully justify my calculations, and the 
soundness of my plan and arguments. 

Without uniting, under one management, all the rail- 
—_ in the kingdom, no considerable saving can be made, 
and the system cannot be developed as it ought to be, and 

| no board representing different, and, in many cases con- 
| flicting, interests, can ever be made to work for the public 
| benefit. The interests are national, and the management, 
to be effective, must be national also, At the present 
| moment the Government can safely guarantee 4? per cent, 
to the proprietors of railway stock, and this guarantee 
would at once raise tho value, and, consequently, leave a 
large profit to the Government; therefore all a 
prietors would be benefited by the Government taking 


up their lines. The public would speedily reap the advan- | 
| tages of a complete and harmonious system of manage- | 


ment, with regular and continuous trains running in all 


I saw the plans submitted in competition, and was of | directions, and a general dimivution of expense; trade 


opinion the design accepted would exceed by a consider- 
able amount the sum named in the instructions, and the 
tenders which have been received have fully justified my 
views. 

I afterwards attended the Board, when I was informed 
that the additional expenditure of some 25,0002. was en- 
forced upon them by the Poor Law Board, which certainly 
appears a large sum for the extra accommodation that has 
been named; and I do not think the Guardians have 
acted with that justice in this matter which ought to 
characterise works of a public nature, J, Exuis, 








THE ARCHITECTS OF THE CEMETERIES. 


Sir,—Will some of your numerous readers give me in- 
formation as to the names of the architects who made the 
designs of Keneall Green, Highgate, and Norwood Ceme- 
teries; and the best monuments found in each, of the 
most distinguished persons ? Ww. a. 








ARTESIAN WELLS. 


I sHovtp feel obliged if any of your readers could in- 
form we whether the machine invented by Dr. Potts, and 
described some years ago in your pages, has been applied 
in sinking artesian wells; b » in my opinion, it 
might be applied with advantage, having been used 
already several times with great success in sinking iron 
cylinders of bridges. J.D. J. 











A THREEPENNY RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


A RATHER startling proposal has been made 
by Mr. Raphael Brandon, the architect, in a 
paper which he has read at the Society of Arts, 
and also printed, showing “ how to make railways 
remunerative to the shareholders, beneficial tothe 
public, and profitable to the State.” Mr. Brandon 
proposes that the railways shall, by legislative 
enactments and Government authority, be placed 
under one management, and the fares be ata 
fixed rate for all distances, somewhat on the 
penny-postage system, which he adduced as an 
illustration, though not by way of example or 
analogy. In making an estimate he says :— 


“I suppose that the numbers at t travelling would 
be increased sixfold if they could travel one journey of 
any distance in one direction for the sum of th ce, 
which is the minimum sum I have based my calculations 
upon, Existing fares under the proposed minimum prices 
= remain as at present; they are comparatively few, 
and would not affect the calculations. ; 

From the general summary, I find that during the year 
ending 1865, ger trains to the number of 3,448,509 
ran over 71,206,818 miles, carried 251,969,862 passengers, 
and produced 14,724,802/. ; this gives an average of near! 
21 miles and 73 passengers for each train, that is about 
Passengers for each mile, the average fare paid by each 
Passenger being 1s. 2d. ‘ 

Six the number of gers could be carried for 
& very small (if any) additional expense; and if a uni- 
versal fare of nee was charged for any distance for 
each person, at @ very moderate computation six times 


| would be benefited enormously by the increased facilities 
of traffic; while the effect upon the money market of at 
| once converting 453,000,000/. of sunk capital into readily 
‘ convertible securities, would be a stimulus of enormous 
| value to the country.”’ 


* In the discussion which followed, Mr. Hawes 


and others naturally opposed some strong ob- 


| jections to the scheme. 








BUILDERS’ ACTIONS. 
WITTER v. WILLIAMS. 


Tu1s was an action, tried at Liverpool, before Mr. 
| Justice Mellor, to recover the balance due upon a@ con- 
| tract for the alteration of certain building premises in 
Liverpool. 
Mr. Charles Russell was for the plaintiff; and Mr. 
Pickering, Q.C., and Dr. Cummings were for the de- 
fendant. 

The plaintiff is a builder and the defendant is an attor- 
ney, both living in Liverpool. The latter also carries on 


reference to certain alterations in the defendant's 
business premises, The contract, which was made in 
February, 1865, contained some very stringent provisions 
binding the plaintiff to finish by a particular day, and im- 
posing heavy penalties for non-compliance, It also con- 
tained a provision making the defendant’s architect the 
final arbitrator in case of difference between the parties. 
The defendant sought to deduct from the plaintiff’s bill, 
which in all amounted to a sum of 296. only, no less than 
1361. for delay. He also sought to charge the pe ward 
with a further 100/. for failing to observe an award which 
his (the defendant's) architect was alleged to have made. 
The plaintiff denied that any award had been made, and 
also denied that the delay in the completion of the work 
was attributable to him. When the case had proceeded 
some way the learned Judge suggested a compromise, and 
it was uhiinetaly agreed that # further sum of 60/, should 
be paid by the defendant to the plaintiff. 








CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Necessary Repair.—Mr. Buist, of Henley-street, Bat- 
tersea, was summoned by Mr, Jennings, jun., district 
surveyor, before Mr. Dayman, at the Wandsworth Police 
Court, for doing work without notice. 

The district surveyor contended that the whole of the 
shop-front and stali-board at the corner of Henley-street 
and Lower Wandsworth-road having been removed and 
replaced by a new one, in which the position of the door 
was altered trom the corner to the front towards the 
Lower Wandsworth-road, the work required notice, under 
sec, 38, and was a work subject to the Act under sec, 9. 

The defendant argued that, the shop-front having been 
blown in, what was done was merely necessary repair. 

The magistrate held that, in sec. 9, the words “ done 
for any purpose, except that of necessary repair, not 
affecting the construction of any-external or party wall,” 
ne to “any alteration or addition,” as well as to 
“any other work ;” and that, if the work in the first 
instance came under the head of necessary repair, the 
fact that it was not reinetated ly the same as before 
would not render it subject to the Act unless such altera- 
tions judi affected the construction ; and that the 
words ‘any work,” &c., in sec. 38, were limited in their 
signification by the latter part of sec. 9, 





INVENTORS’ INSTITUTE. 


Tue Hon. Auberton Herbert, B.C.L., has 
presided at a second conference on the reform 
of the patent laws, at the Inventors’ Institute, 
4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. The 
secretary of the Institute, Mr. R. Marsden 
Latham (barrister-at-law), read the report 
of the proceedings of the committee nomi- 
nated a month since, and composed of members 
of council, together with representatives 
of various public bodies. From this document 
it appeared that arrangements were in progress 
for an effective agitation in the interests of in- 
ventors, and that already Mr. A. H. Layard, 
D.C.L., M.P., had kindly consented to preside at 
a large public meeting in London. The report 
was adopted, and it was unanimously resolved 
to adopt a petition to Parliament, which the 
committee had prepared; and to appoint a 
deputation to her Majesty’s Government. It 
was also unanimously resolved that technical 





the business of a clothier, and the contract in question | 


instruction would be valueless if the results to 
| which it must lead were not secured by improved 

laws on the subject of inventions. The petition 
| was ordered to be signed by the chairman in the 
| name of the meeting. An American gentleman 
| gave an interesting description of the working 
| of the patent laws of the United States, showing 
| their immense superiority over those of our own 
;country. It was announced that at the next 
'meeting Mr. J. T. Dexter would read a paper 
'“ On the value of industrial exhibitions in their 
| relation to skilled work and inventions.” 








CONSULTING ARCHITECT TO INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


| THE Calcutta Engineers’ Journal says,—‘‘ We 
| understand that Mr. W. S. Granville, Consulting 
Architect to the Government of India, has ob- 
tained two months’ privilege leave of absence 
‘prior to resigning his appointment on the 31st 
| March, upon which date his present agreement 
|; expires. Mr. Granville’s position in the D. P. W. 
|is that of Superintending Engineer, first class, 
| first grade, and we have not heard whether the 
| appointment is to be done away with, or another 
| architect to be brought ont from England. The 
| works at present in process of construction in 
| Calcutta from Mr. Granville’s designs are the 
jnew High Court, the new Post-office, the Cal- 
| cutta University, the Indian Museum, and the 
| Dalhousie Institute. 
| ‘he works at the High Court are at a stand- 
still; the University building is in the same 
| state; the dome of the new Post-office is pro- 
| gressing slowly; and the Indian Museum and 
| Dalhousie Institute are both being proceeded 
| With. 
| We hope that it is not intended to abolish the 


| office of Architect to the Government of India: 
we would rather see a move in the other direc- 

| tion, and see a number of architects employed in 

' the Public Works Department, because amongst 
engineers few have the taste, and fewer still have 

‘had the special education, which is necessary to 

| success as an architect.” ’ 

| * 


| 


| PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


| Hastings.—At the usual meeting of the Board 
of Guardians, the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to endeavour to find a site for a new 
workhouse was read. They suggested that pro- 
bably the best site for a new house was the site 
occupied by the present building with additions. 
They also reported that Battle workhouse, for 440 
inmates, cost about 12,000/.; the new house at 
| Lewes, to hold 123 adults, exclusive of casuals, 
|is to cost 10,6511., with a detached infirmary ; 
the building at Brighton, capable of accommo- 
dating 861 inmates, cost 34,1931. 17s. 6d.; the 
workhouse at Cuckfield, for 363 inmates, cost 
7,5001., including the purchase of 14 acres of 
land. The committee thought these figures 
might be of service in guiding the Board toa 
rough estimate of the probable cost. The con- 
sideration of the report was deferred. 
Saltburn.—The new pier and sea-wall have 
been commenced at Saltburn, the former to 
extend 1,500 ft. into the sea, so that passengers 
may be landed at the lowest tide. There is also 
a hoist being constructed, for the purpose of lift- 
ing passengers from the beach up to the level 
of the town. An extensive sea-wall, fitted for a 











promenade, is also being carried along the foot 
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of the cliff, under the personal superintendence 
of Mr. Barry, one of the contractors for the stone 
work. Mr. John Anderson is the contractor for 
the new pier, which is to be composed of wood 
and cast iron. 

Norwich.—A drinking-fountain has been pre- 
sented to St. James’s parish by Mrs. Peter Wells, 
from the design of Mr. J. H. Hakewill, London, 
architect. It is erected at the corner of St. 
James’s churchyard, Cowgate-street. In cha- 
racter it is Gothic: the material, Portland stone ; 
the bowl for receiving the water being rose 


tended quite across the chancel, but it con- 
tained only one coffin, and this so far de- 
cayed, that no indication exists to show 
whose remains it contained. At the north- 
east-corner another smaller vault wes found. In 
the splay of the easternmost window openings, 
in both north and south walls of the nave, aniche 
was found, in one of which were the remains of 
an image, and it is supposed that these niches 
were small shrines, dedicated, the one to St. John, 
the patron saint of the church, and the other to 
the Virgin Mary. ‘The old oak door to the 





granite, polished. The bow] is surmounted bya 
triangular canopy (with foliage carved in the, 
hood moulding) supported by three grey granite | 
shafts, polished. Above the canopy there rises | 
an hexagonal shaft, surmounted by across. The | 
entire height of the structure from the ground | 


is 17 ft. The work was executed by Mr. R. A.| has been carried out by Mr. Walter Allen, of architect. 
Margetson, of Norwich ; and Mr. A. W. Morant,| Rendlesham. The church is warmed by hot-| 


surveyor to the Board of Health, has given assist- | 
ance in superintending the work and procuring | 
the material. 








COMPETITIONS. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Anlaby-road, Hull.— | 
In reply to advertisement, fifty-three competi- 
tors forwarded designs. After consideration, the 
sub-committee finally chose four: those of Messrs. 
Adams & Kelly, of Leeds; Mr. Blessiey, London 
and Eastbourne; Mr. T. C. Sutton, Nottingham ; 
and Messrs. Clarke & Son, Nottingham, as those 
to be submitted to a full meeting of the general 
committee. From these, ultimately, the design | 
of Messrs. Adams & Kelly was selected. About| 
3,0001. are still required, and it is hoped that | 
the churchmen of the town will come forward | 
and help. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Folkestone. —A meeting has been held in the 
District Schools, Sir C. Maclean in the chair, 
having for its object the enlargement of Christ | 
Church. Plans had been prepared by Mr. J. | 
Gardner, providing for an increased length of 
35 ft. to be added to the west end; the organ- 
gallery to be widened, and the organ removed to | 
the north-east of the chancel; a new porch on | 
the south side of the church; and the present 
south porch removed to the north side; while 
access to the gallery would be gained by an 
entrance at the base of a tower at the south. | 





east angle. The increased accommodation | 
would be 450 sittings, and the cost nearly 
2,0001. Resolutions declaring the necessity of | 
enlargement were carried, and a general com- 
mittee for the work and for procuring subscrip- 
tions was appointed. 

Butley.—The church here has been re-opened. 
It is in the internal arrangements that the 
principal improvements have been made. The 
chancel was formerly filled with high pews, and 
the nave with comfortless seats, some with low | 
backs and others mere forms. These have all | 
been cleared away, and new stained benches 
take their places. By this, which is the chief | 





southern porch remains, and when the paint 
with which it had been covered was removed it 
was found that some three centuries ago one 
“ Augustine Brore” had roughly carved his name 
just below the lock. The date, 1571, is the only 
date in the church. The restoration of the font 


water pipes carried down the centre passage, the 
apparatus being — by Messrs. Page & 
Girling, of Melton. alterations were carried 
out by Mr. Beeden, of Marlesford. The total 
cost is about 3001. 

Birkenhead.—The new church of St. Peter, 
which has been erected in Cathcart-street, 
| Birkenhead, on the principle of all its seats 
| being free and unappropriated, has been conse- 


| crated by the Bishop of Chester. The edifice is | 


| surrounded by a dense population, for whose 
| special behoof and benefit a free church is most 


‘required, and being built entirely of brick, with 


very little stonework and_no plaster in ite details, 


‘is dependent rather upon symmetry of outline 


and depth of its reveals for light and shade and 
general effect. The church, when completed, 
will consist of a nave and aisles, of five bays, 
chancel aisles, and large chancel, with lofty 
tower on the south-east front. Of this portion, 
however, simply the nave and aisles, with 
western narthex, have as yet been erected. The 
nave being unusually lofty and spacious, whilst 
the peculiar form of roof, prepared for poly- 
chromy, and the somewhat unusual height of 
the clearstory, which is supported upon well- 
proportioned arches and white limestone columns, 
add to the effect of the whole. Provision has 
been made, when funds permit, for decorating 
the arcade walls by a series of pictures in 
Venetian mosaic, illustrating passages in the 
life of St. Peter; and a mode of gas-lighting 
has been introduced by the architect in antici- 
pation of the mosaic being used. The benches 
are simple in construction, and are open 
throughout. 





is provided 
by hot-air apparatus laid underneath the church, 
The walls of the edifice, as well as the tower, 
are raked and pointed. The roof is composed 
of Carnarvon slates, and the ceiling is formed 
into panels with moulded ribs. The architect 
was Mr. T. W. A. Tompson, of Carmarthen ; 
and Mr. D. W. Williams, was the contractor, 
It is in contemplation to build a vicarage, a site 
| Sor whieh hes been ahuady gives. 
| Durham.—Cockfield church (date 1210) was 
_Te-opened on the 2nd inst., after having under. 
gone restoration. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Robert Robson & Son, under 
the superintendence of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 


Brede.—The church has been restored 
‘and re-opened. The old boarding has been 
‘removed from the roof of the chancel, and new 
timbers, cornices, &c. fixed, the whole of which 
, are now left open and stained andoiled. A new 
open timbered roof with moulded ties, king posts, 
| Gothic ribs, &c., extends the whole length of the 
nave and north aisle. The south aisle roof ig 
restored with the best of the old timbers. Al} 
the roofs are plastered between the rafters and 
coloured grey. The walls are now covered with 
stucco, and the stonework of all the arches hag 
been cleaned and jointed with grey mortar. The 
gallery has been removed, and the long-obscured 
tower arch is now a prominent object. A new 
pulpit of Caen stone, with emblematic tiles, and 
a reredos, also of Caen stone, with panels of 
eneaustic tiles, and several other works in the 
rector’s chancel are among those done. The 
Messrs. O'Connor, of Londen, have executed 
three new windows of stained glase; one in the 
tower, and two in the rector’s chancel. The 
stonework of the tower window is new, and the 
tracery is like the old window, whieh was found 
built up in part with brickwork. The stained 
glass of this window is a geometrical pattern 
well marked out in various colours, yet so as to 
admit much light. Of the windows in the 
chancel, one is a memorial of the late Mrs. 
Aylward in two compartments ; one representing 
Mary sitting in rapt attention at the feet of 
Jesus, while Martha is serving: the other is the 
raising of Jairus’s daughter. The other chancel 
window is the east one, in four compartments, 
filled with the four Evangelists. Texts of Scrip- 
ture have been placed over the windows and 





The present pulpit and other| arches of the chancel, and brass plates with 


fittings are merely of a temporary nature. | inscriptions in several places, both im the church 


Two of the south aisle windows adjacent to the 
font have been filled in with painted glass, as a 
memorial of children of the incumbent, and have 
been executed by Messrs. Pilkington, of St. 
Helen’s. The west front towards Cathcart- 
street is flanked by buttresses, within which is 


the triple entrance to the narthex, and immedi-_| Brede. 


and chancel. The private chapel of Mr. Thomas 
Frewen has also been restored to correspond with 
| the church. The whole of the works have been 
| carried out under the direction of Mr. Hans F. 
| Price, architect, Weston-super-Mare ; and the 
|contractors were Messrs. Crisford & Sons, of 
It should be added that the old- 





ately over are large two-lighted windows, filled | fashioned high pews still remain. 


in with tracery of an early French type, which 
are again surmounted by a circular window of 
plate tracery, with deep reveals and labels of 
moulded brick. The side windows are varied in 
outline. 








STAINED GLASS, 
St. Stephen’s Church, Ipswich.—The west or 


t The roofs are covered with Bangor | 
improvement, accommodation for more than | slate of two colours, the ridge tiles being of red | 


sixty additional hearers is provided, and there are | fire-clay. The church will accommodate about tower window of St. Stephen’s Church has just 
now sittings for about 275. The roof, which is|700. The cost of erection and furnishing has been filled with stained glass, in memory of tho 


wagon-shaped, used to be a plain, ceiled affair ; | 
the plaster was taken down, but, as the roof was | 


been about 2,5001. 
Trowbridge. — The foundation-stone of St. 


late Mr. Henry Miller. The window is inserted 
by the widow and the sons of the deceased, and 


found to be rough unfinished oak, it was re- Thomas’s Church has been laid. The total cost the Kev. John Miller, and consists of three 
ceiled, and stained wooden beams placed at short will be 5,000l. It is intended forthe poor people lights, all filled with designs of stained glass, 


intervals. The chancel is raised two steps above | 
the nave, but there is no chancel arch, and the | 


of the district, and will seat 500 persons. 
Louth.—North Reston Church has been re- 


and in the centre compartment the “ Stoning of 
St. Stephen,” the protomartyr, is 


division is marked in the roof simply by some opened, after having been restored by Mr. C. The window is by Messrs. Powell & Sons, of 
amount of ornamentation to the beam, and the Clark, of Louth, under the supervision of Mr. Whitefriars. The work of putting the window 
ancient oaken screen separating the two por- Withers, architect, London. It isa small build- in its place was done by Mr. John King, of 


tions of the church has been retained. An im- | 


provement has been made at the east end; the! chancel, vestry, and nave, with small octagonal | 


ing of rough stone, and slated, and consists of 


Ipswich. 
St. Mary's (R.C.) Church, Warwick.—Another 


communion rail formerly just enclosed the east  bell-turret. Internally the great feature of the stained-glass window has been placed in the 
window, but the new rail extends across the old church, the Saxon (?) chancel arch, remains western portion of this building, representing 
chance] and is of oak, supported by bronze stan-| unchanged. The thick walls of the nave alsore- Jesus in the house at Nazareth, between his 


dards. The floor of the chancel is paved with 
Maw’s encaustic tiles and the passage of the 
nave is paved’ with red and black tiles. A new 
pulpit, with panels ornamented with carving, 
stained so as to be in unison with the benches, 
has been erected on the north side of the pas- 
sage, and a reading-desk on the south side. The 
walls are whitewashed. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for the school children in the west gallery, 
and the lower part of the tower is screened off 
by a curtain to serve as a vestry. In the course 
of the restoration several discoveries have been 
made. When the flooring of the chancel was 
taken up a large vault was found, which ex- 


main; the chancel is altogether new. The 
window tracery is filled with two shades of 
cathedral glass, with transparent borders, in 
| quarrels and diamonds. 

Liangathen.—The church here has lately 
undergone a restoration, which was effected by 
a rate passed unanimously by the parish, the 
Earl of Cawdor undertaking a portion of the 
building pertaining to the estate of Berllandywy1l. 
The total cost incurred is about 7001., including 
| the extension of the churchyard, the land for 
| which had been given for that purpose by the 
Earl of Cawdor. The pewsare all of Memel fir, 
| stained and varnished, and are of middle height. 





parents, assisting Joseph at his handicraft. 
Mary, standing behind, appears to be absorbed 
in the contemplation of her divine son. The 
window has been erected by the Rev. T. Long- 
man (founder of the church) in memory of his 
mother ; and the subject forms one of a series, 1D 
chronological order, illustrating the mysteries 
of the infancy of our Saviour. The work was 
executed by Mr. T. Dury, of Warwick. 

St. Michael's, Basingstoke—The new cast 
window of this church has been pat up. The 
stained glass has been executed by Messrs. 
Lavers, Barrand, & Westlake, of Bloomsbury. 
The general design has reference to the ministra- 
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tion of angels, associated in the five principal 
subjects with the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the As- 
cension. Beneath these are five minor subjects, 
viz., the Angels at the tent-door of Abraham ; 


St. Michael contending with Satan ; the sacrifice | for adjustment in connexion with the days of the 
of Isaac; Daniel in the lions’ den; and the| month, and with alphabetical letters for the 
Ascent of Elijah. The head of the window con-| years. The idea is not new, but the card is 
tains our Saviour enthroned; the emblems of| useful. i 


the four Evangelists, and the Angels bearing the 
trumpets, &c., as described in the Book of 
Revelation. 








Hooks Receihed, 


Fret Cutting and Perforated Carving, with practi- 
cal Instructions. By W. Bemrosz, Jun. 
Bemrose & Sons, Paternoster-row, London; 
and Derby. 


Tue author of the “Manual of Wood Carving” 








has published ‘this volume on the sister art of recently in our columns as to the desirability of 


fret cutting and perforated carving for the planting trees on the Thames Embankment, | ing at @ new house in Crown-street, Wyndham- 


permit them to | is always making some useful suggestion such as pees secaak aientaeainnar toncaeeepenen 


attempt the more elaborate art comprised in the this, for which all should be obliged. That paper | methods of sliding down one of the poles, when 


guidance of a large class of amateurs whose | adds,—“ Our excellent contemporary, the Builder, 


time or inclination does not 


card, a simple calendar for forty years has been 
published by Foss, printer, Coleman-street, with 
instructions for its use printed on the card, 
which has a sliding slip of the days in the week 


PRESENTATION TO A BuILDER’s LATE MANAGER 
aT Uxsripce.—About twenty-four artisans in 
the employ of Mr. G. E. Kearley, of Uxbridge, 
builder, &c., met recently’ at the Railway 
Hotel, Uxbridge, and presented Mr. Robert 
Henson, late manager of the firm, with a hand- 
some box of mathematical instruments, of the 
value ‘of 81. 8s., previously to his leaving the 
town. The event was celebrated by a supper, of 
which about thirty persons partook. 


THE PROMENADES oF PENZANCE.—The Cornish 
Telegraph, after quoting some observations made 








A CaLenpar ror Forty Yzars.—On a small | 


Empassy anp ConsuLar Hovszs.—The esti- 
mates before the House of Commons propose 
votes of 6,0001. towards 10,0001. required for the 
erection of an embassy house at Therapia; 
8,0001. towards 20,0001., the amount of the esti- 


mate for a new house for her Majesty’s mission 
at Teheran; a second sum of 40,0001. towards 
179,3821. for consular buildings in China; and 
15,0001. for consular buildings in Japan. 


Nutsancrs.—The Lords Justices have affirmed 
the decision of Vice-Chancellor Stuart, in the 
case of Viscountess Gort v. Clark; holding that 
the plaintiff was entitled to an inquiry as to 
damages for a nuisance occasioned by the noise 
and vibration caused by a steam-engine and 
circular saw, which were at work in the de- 
fendant’s factory from morning to night, and by 
the smell of paint used in painting the “ self- 
coiling revolving shutters,” of which the de- 
fendant was maker and patentee. 


Fata Scarroup Accipent.— On Monday 
evening, Frederick K. Hame, a bricklayer, work- 


former work. Much pleasure and amusement also sends out special commissioners, to note the }.:5 hand slipped, and he fell with great violence 


for leisure hours may be derived from the sanitary or unsanitary, improved or unimproved, | 


] 


to the ground, striking his face so severely as to 


practice of this easy yet graceful and useful art, condition of towns. If one should travel west- | shatter both jaws and beat in his forehead and 


which does not require any special workshop, ward, what would he say to the neglected plant- 


| 


but may be carried on at a table in an ordinary i 
sitting-room. The volume is illustrated by a failure to make it one of the prettiest prome- 


ing of the Alexandra-road, Penzance, and the 


good many engraved examples of brackets,'nades in the west.” When will the managing | 


‘eyes. He was conveyed to St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, but life was found to be extinct. 


Tue Howarp Association. — An important 


hand-mirrors, picture and other frames, book- _ Boards of our country towns appreciate rightly address has been printed by this Association on 
rests, &., some of them more tasteful than | the value and importance of artistic adornment? | the treatment and prevention of crime, with 


others, but all useful in learning the art. 





The Lathe and its Uses. With an Appendix. 
London: The “ English Mechanic” Office. 


THE late Mr. Holtzapffel advertised a forth- 
coming series of seven volumes on tools, which 
his death prevented from being completed ; and 
although his successors have since repeatedly 
advertised the completion of the work, of which 
only three volumes have ever appeared, the 
public are still without any complete work on 
the lathe. No doubt the prospect of a work by 
so competent an authority as the late Mr. Holt- 
zapffel has hitherto prevented any other work of 
the kind being prepared. But one has atlength 
appeared which enters pretty fully into the 
more elaborate branches of the subject. The 
treatise under notice is based upon a series 
of papers published in the English Mechanic, 
but the whole has been revised and improved, 
and the volume contains an appendix, in which 
is described an entirely novel form of lathe for 
eccentric and rose engine-turning; a lathe and 
planing machine combined, and other valuable 
matter relating to the art. The work gives in- 
struction in the art of turning both in wood and 
metal, and includes a description of the most 
modern appliances for the ornamentation of 
= and curved surfaces: it is copiously illus- 








Bliscellanea. 


FaLt or THE JoAN or Arc TowER at Com- 
PIEGNE.—The Joan of Arc Tower at Compiégne 
fell down lately, and the crash caused great 
terror. There was no loss of life; but when 
the tower fell the bed which a child had 
recently quitted was smashed into atoms. 


Tue New Rivers Commission.—The Queen 
has appointed Sir William Thomas Denison, 
K.C.B., colonel in the corps of Royal Engineers, 
Mr. Edward Frankland, and Mr. John Chalmers 
Morton, to be her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
the purpose of continuing the inquiry as to how 
far the present use of rivers or running waters 
in England for the purpose of carrying off the 
Sewage of towns and populous places, and the 
refuse arising from industrial processes and 
manufactures, can be prevented without risk to 
the public health or serious injury to such pro- 
cesses and manufactures; and how far such 
Sewage and refuse can be utilized or got rid of 
otherwise than by discharge into rivers or 
running waters, or rendered harmless before 
reaching them; and also for the purpose of 
inquiring into the effect on the drainage of 
lands and imhabited places, of obstructions to 
the natural flow of rivers or streams caused by 
mills, weirs, locks, and other navigation works, 
and into the best means of remedying any evils 
thence arising. 











ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH#oLOGICAL Socrety 
or DuRHAM AND NoRTHUMBERLAND.—The annual 
meeting of this society has been held in Bishop 
Cosin’s Library, Palace-green, Durham. The 
Rev. W. Greenwell, president of the society, 
occupied the chair. The chairman alluded to 


| the search that had been made for the remains 


of St. Cuthbert. The search, he said, had been 
productive of no results as to the finding of 
any body; and it was the opinion of many mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church that St. 
Cuthbert’s remains were interred behind the 
altar of the cathedral at Darham, as had always 
hitherto been represented. He next referred to 
excavations which had been made at the west 
part of the cathedral, where an ancient stair- 
case and some chambers had been discovered, 
but these investigations had been brought to a 
close without any result having been arrived at. 


CrrstaL Patace.— The sale of vouchers 
securing tickets for the great Handel Festival 
in June next, has, during the past few weeks, 
very considerably exceeded the amount it was 
anticipated it would have reached thus early. 
As in 1857, and subsequent years, the clergy 
from various parts of the country are atill 
among the best supporters of the festivals. At 
the Clearing-house of the superintendents of 
the various railways, it has been decided to 
afford the greatest facilities for attending the 
festival. ‘Lhree dzys’ excursions from long dis- 
tances, and single-day excursions for distances 
not exceeding 100 miles, will run for the great 
rehearsal day. For the three days of the festival 
excursion rates will be given. For the great 
rehearsal and the “Messiah” excursions will 
run from the northern and midland districts, 
for a distance exceeding 200 miles, returning 
the same evening. Such facilities are among 
the wonders of the age. The Crystal Palace 
season-ticket holders will enjoy the right of 
entry, for the first time, during all the four days 
of the festival. Our readers, generally are 
atvare, no doubt, that an annual or season ticket 
can now be had, for the usual charge of a guinea, 
beginning and ending any month in the year, as 
from April to April, May to May, &e. The 
issue of tickets for the Handel Festival com- 
mences at Exeter Hall and at the Crystal Palace, 
on Monday, April 20th; and everything gives 
good promise of a most successful issue to this 
great undertaking. We had occasion to make 
aran out to the Palace the other day, and 
were delighted with the spring progress in the 
beautiful gardens. The tropical end of the 
palace is restored to a certain extent, and is 
as favourite a resort as ever. The Alhambra 
decorations were in progress. There is an 
interesting exhibition of photographs in one of 
the galleries, from the Holy Land, belonging to 
the Exploration Fund. We had a glance at a 
group of our Hindu fellow-subjects, female as 
well ag male: the sight was an interesting one, 





although they were only jugglers and acrobats. 


‘special reference to reformatory and economic 
labour in prisons, the Irish test system, capital 
| punishment, the double license system, and pro- 
| stitution and mendicity. The Howard Associa- 
tion was instituted under the patronage of Lord 
Brougham, and others. It is a society for the pro- 
motion of the best methods of penal treatment and 
crime prevention. The committee invite infor- 
mation from home and foreign sources, especially 
|from magistrates and prison-governors; also 
| subscriptions in aid of expenses, to be forwarded 
| to the secretary, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, 
| London, E.C. 

Iron Stoves. — Some of the French doctors 
have started a [fresh | crusade against iron stoves. 
Dr. Carret, at Chambery, noticed a great deal of 
unaccountable disease in schools and institu- 
tions ; and thought he could trace the mischief 
to the introduction of cast-iron stoves. Dr. 
Deville, in a paper read before the Academy in 
Paris, says that he proved by a mechanical con- 
trivance that such stoves do give off noxious 
vapours. He had two bells so connected with 
electrical apparatus that they should ring when 
hydrogen or carbonic oxide was given off. Not 
long after the stove had got thoroughly heated 
both the bells began to ring. If it is proved 
that iron heated beyond a certain point gives off 
unwholesome gases, we had far better adopt the 
German stove—so much more capable, by the 
way, of being made a graceful piece of furniture, 
than our cast-iron abominations. Such a reform 
would natarally lead to the disuse of the wretched 
frontage of painfally blackleaded iron round our 
fireplaces, and a return to the good old Dutch 
tiles.— Imperial Review. 

Coverep Market ror Bury.—It was deter- 
mined in the summer of last year to cover the 
whole of the market area, Bury, with a roof of 
iron, having a large proportion of the same 
glazed to give ample light to the area. The 
plan of the work was intrusted to Mr. Green, 
architect, Portsmouth, near Todmorden (who 
was also architect for the Earl of Derby’s estate 
workshops at Redvales, near Bury). The roof is 
constructed chiefly of wrought iron on the tie 
and tension principle, and has a central roof of 
60 ft. span with two side roofs of 50 ft. span 
each, with hipped sides at the angles. The 
form of the market, being an irregular triangle, 
presented difficulties in covering over the area 
without distarbing the existing shops. It affords 
accommodation for 146 stalls. The entire market, 
with shops round the three sides, occupies an 
area of about 6,300 square yards, or rather more 
than 1} statute acre. The contract for iron 
roofs, pillars, and gutters, was taken by Mead, 
Wrightson, & Co., of the Teesdale Iron Works, 
Stockton-on-Tees. The rest of the works have 
been executed at Lord Derby’s works, under the 
direction of Mr. Lofthouse, and the whole ander 
the superintendence of the architect. The cost 
of the ironwork alone has been about 1,4801., 





and the total cost between 4,000/. and 5,000%. 
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Corrace Accommopation: FRamiincuam! For raising warehouse, 107, Leadenhall-street, Mr. 
Farmers’ Crvs.—At a recent discussion meet- 
ing of this club, held at Framlingham, Mr. 8. G. 
Stearn, of Brandeston, introduced the subject of 
Accommodation for the Agricul- 
tural Poor.” The president, Mr. F. 8. Corrance, | s-chitect :-— 

M.P., presided, and there was a numerous attend- POPION avon cs-copeaceuscnsserahntesivessies £365 0 0 
ance. Mr. Stearn stated that in the proposed 
new double cottages, a model of which he pro- 
duced, the living-room was 12 ft. by 11 ft. Euston-square, Mr, John Tarring, architect. Quantities 
6 in.; backhouse or scullery, 11 ft. 6 in. by | supplied :— 
10 ft. 6 in.; store-room, 6 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. ; bed- 
rooms, 12 ft. by 8 ft. 3 in., and 10 ft. 6 in. by 
9 ft., 11 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. His model cottages, 
as before them, excepting the pigstyes, could be 


“The Cottage 


built for 2001. the double dwelling. He hada 
man who would sign an agreement to build 100 
at 2001. each, exactly like the models. A builder 
who was present said he could build the cottages 
for that sum; but there was some incredulity 
manifested during the discussion. Mr. Stearnsaid 
the rent would be 4/. 10s. In his estimate he 
included copper and ovens, convenient closets, 
and everything anybody could desire. Cottages 
built like this would be scrambled for. The 
cottages would require but little repairing, 
unless from accident, for 100 years. It would 
be ample to allow half a crown a year for repairs. 
He insisted that if private individuals could not 
take the movement in hand Government should. 
The President reviewed the discussion, and 
quoted from the Builder as to dimensions, 
minimum percentage, &c.: they wanted certain 
specifications, he remarked, into which Mr. 
Stearn had not entered. 





TENDERS. 

For building villa, St. Thomas’s-road, South Hackney, 
for Mr. Robert Entwistle. Mr. Gathercole, Crown sur- 
veyor :— 


Extra for Stabling. 
DE ccs GAD: OO. mined £58 0 0 





For erection of warehouse at Narrow-street, Ratcliff, 
for Mr. H. Vane. Mr. C. Dunch, architect :— 














Wiliam Eve, architect :— 
King & Son 
Greenwood & Son ..........ccseceeeee 665 0 0 
Heiser (accepted) ........ecscceeseeeee 


For enlarging house at Theydon. Mr. William Eve, 








Cuthbert, Bros, (accepted) ......... 275 0 0 





For new schools and class-rooms in Drummond-street, 





Sherman .... ijliowaiaiaeke £2,294 0 0 
Shepherd.... 2120 0 0 
Richards ....... ww. 2,008 0 0 
Aina as cseditescebesaseccosesbaive 1,983 0 0 
a eeerepere ae ans deen... 9. 2 
FEATS & BOMB... ccccsecseonssecnescaten . 1,925 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Croft Lodge, Highgate- 
road, for Mr. Henry Gotto. Mr. 8, C, Capes, architect. 
Quantities not supphed :— 
Scriviner & White ...........c20000+ £1,085 0 0 
i 1,048 0 0 
0 








} 0 
; 
| For new warehouse, St. Ann’s-lane, E.C., for Mr. Geo, 
Hartley. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. J. W. Dennison :— 





Extra for 
Brick Front. Stone Front. 

TINGED miicsiidnsseretccnaes £1,775 0 O ... £228 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ... 1,750 0 0 ... 230 0 0 
Browne & Robinson 1,698 0 0 228 0 0 
Henshaw ...........+06 1,688 0 0 330 0 0 
POTN, «.occsnncxesece 1,672 0 0 ... 248 0 0 
Turner & Sons ...... 1,699 0 0... 250 0 0 
Webb & Son .......... 1,685 0 0 ... 248 0 0 
ORE 1,512 0 0 ... 300 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan... 1,468 0 0 ... 178 0 0 


| 


For the erection of warehouses, Pudding-lane, City, 
for Mr. J. Sheppard Scott, Messrs. Meeson & Boys, 
architects :— 

King & Sons (accepted) ............ £5,120 0 0 








For villa residence, with stable, &c., at Southend, 
Essex, for the Rev. A. 8. Richardson, Mr, W. A. Dixon, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Manley & Rogers..................... £1,065 0 0 
PME sacicutvenseintenacenevoues 1,036 0 0 
Staines & Son ae $49 0 0 
OGL “ites snatece<sueaueasees 936 0 O 
OID ca seis vets sevinecodvoiiinn 917 0 0 
|. SES “i 855 0 0 





For villa residence at Southend, Essex, for Mr. 8. 


For five detached residences, near Epping. Mr, Wm, 
Eve, architect ;— 


























Shurmur £2,498 0 0 
Sawyer...... 2,425 0 0 
Cuthbert, Bros.......... sesvesscsceeee 2,988 16 O 
Mundy & Hutchi 2,370 0 0 
Nicholls 2,294 0 0 
HEE AA WD, peccononcnssrenectciisives . 2,279 0 0 
WROD isi iincdcensttevadscevestevincccbin . 2,196 18 4 
Bayes 2,196 0 0 
Harrison & Edwards ,.............. 2,199 0 0 
Neale 2,127 0 0 
Clarke ... 2,120 0 0 
Capps & Riteo ...........:.ccssereeee 2,005 0 0 
Turner ( pted .. 1,899 15 0 
Callen & Co. (too late) ............ 1,825 0 0 
Teece (withdrawn) .............0006 1,744 18 7 





For completing three houses at Godstone, Mr. William 
Eve, architect :— 
£650 0 0 


Heiser...... 
Sawyer ( pted) ... 625 0 0 











For three houses and shops, Old-street, St. Luke's, 
Middlesex, for Mr. Fred. Ingoldby. Mr. Wm, M‘Nab 
Soul, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. W. 








For alterations and additions to the O'd Congregational 
Chapel, Guildford. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 





Alterations. Additions. 
Garnett........... Seovee wee hats 0 0 ... £257 8 
Swayne & Sons 2066 2 2 ... 206 2 6 
RE ESR 238 0 0. 228 0 O 
W.& KE. Beagiey ...... 214 3 6 ... 24 5 0 
DUIIOTD - teen's sestuinesnapiasnte nt . 20914 0 240 6 O 
PRN 24 0 0 172 0 0 





For the erection of public-bouse at Brentford, for Mr, 
Gomm. Mr. Windred, architect :— 
0 





ecoooo 
ocooeo 


Mie -scsintingtnentasoianitidens perma yes 
Gibson, Bros. (accepted) ......... 993 


For the enlargement of the parish church, Linslade, 
Leighton Buzzard. Mr. Joseph Neale, architect :— 
TO TINB. iavncinissssccevee inecndncenese £1,666 0 0 
00 












“os 


0 
550 0 
0 





For new District Church, Upper Easton, Bristol. Mr, 
Joseph Neale, architect :— 


Davis & Son ........c00» ecccsceceseens 8,000 0 
Jos. Stephens ............ oe 2,355 


Humphries...........0.000 





















oe RE RT STROM ILE £675 0 0 sar , ; Ae a 
ee ee as ee al Mr. W. A. Dixon, architect. Quantities sup 
Johnstone ............+0.. 650 0 0 Manley & Rogers 00 
Rivett (accepted) 623 0 UO Mann 00 
For sundry alterations and additions at the Prince eo oe : 4 
Albert public-bhouse, Union-street, Bishopsgate, for Mr. Garon 00 | 
Riches. Mr. W. Lambert, architect :— Garrad 00 
a Steiphebiinonngnsneniientent £540 0 0 | 
SUEIOY -ccccesseossneinn : 336 0 0 
’ : For new hotel, Sherborne. Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, 
Larke & Son.. 5 219 hy architects. Quantities by Messrs. Pain & Clark :— : 
Bostel -ossseeessvsevsvereossessssseersseseens 212 0 0 | WN oie lca seehicine £16,800 0 0 
For villa residences, Grove Park, Camberwell. Mr. | aang ER SANE DRM : isoee ; 4 
W. T. Nixon, architect :— Rogers & Booth ............. - 15,910 0 0 | 
II 5 i cdoeeceiecs esinivole £2,024 0 9 ce ; 15.766 0 0 
Cooper & Cullum set eeeensscesereeeees 1,970 0 0 Pollard Rated asda siti f 15,260 00 
NOY sicsoseiincescoisnenssonaginsicos 1,878 0 0 oS ae eas gabe 15.086 0 0 
Benen yeseertrerieorensorovoersinie 1,877 0 0 NOR. siicestiveceenta 14,987 0 0 
ols Rocecrcbtsnsdecusctedsacseesoss 1,874 00 j Brown & Sons. 14,934 0 0 
EE RE 1,813 0 0 | — 14.852 0 0 
Gammon & Bon .............-sssr00e 1,777 0 0 Wellspring & Sons... 14,831 0 0 
se : Chapman & Trask .......... -» 14,544 0 0 
For additions and alterations to the residence of Mr. | Manley & men a ae .. 14,357 0 0 
Frederick Archdale, at Biggleswade, Beds. Mr. Watson, | Bartlett & Sons .......... .- 14,100 0 0 
architect :— | Estcourt ........c0c0cere0.- .. 13,600 0 0 | 
teatime . . : | eS AR TT aE 13,236 0 0 
Wood ON haga o> 00 No tender accepted : the drawings to be reduced. 
REESE bed oe Pe eer 
Marre, Reema era a ; - | For additions to the Christian Union Almshouses, John- 
ite... oe 0 0 | street, Edgware-road. Mr, E. Koberts, architect. Quan- | 








For new grammar-school, head-master’s house, and 
offices, at Abingdoy, Berks. Mr. Kdwin Dolby, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. J. Crawley :— 







lvightingale* ,.., seevscesee hb, 200 0 O 
een eaaanecchuinagortn see 6,000 0 O 
cat a Ee RE ETE, BRE . 5,150 0 0 
Thomas & Dicks ......, - 6,115 0 0 
eee ae 6,32 13 6 
Trow & Sons* .... .. 5,000 0 0 
cee Se . 4,998 0 0 
Bull & Sons . «. 4,883 0 0 
CRE isicviniinieaindiveniiseisanidinn 4,6i0 0 0 


* Not received in time to be opened with the other 
tenders, 





For residence for Mr. Frank Campion, Derby. Messrs. 
Thompson & Young, architects, Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Waile & Jones :— 


NOD arvenscistivmiensesbuoss aco £2,400 0 0 
cla bag en RE EIS MeN 2,379 0 0 
Gadsby (accepted) ..............000 2,174 0 0 





For residence at Teddington. Mr. Charles Aldridge, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. L. C. Riddett :— 
Ww £2,090 





0 
1,894 0 0 
1,661 0 0 
J.&W. NOD sscvpseociptabeccucss 648 0 0 
Capps & Bitao .....:.00.0ccssc0cess000 1,598 0 0 





For finishing a villa residence (the carcass being already 
erected) on the Mountlands Estate, Taunton, for Mr. 
H. D. King. Mr, J, Houghton Spencer, architect :— 

Durham & Hawkins ..............000 £620 0 0 

~ 620 0 0 

6409 0 0 
534 0 0 
492 0 0 





| tities not supplied :— j 
CRs BG wesc ccccsnesivesas 


DEI hcinexansaieticnines 








For building a detached house, with stables and coach- 
| house, at Greenstreet, near Sittingbourne, for Captain | 
| Lake. Mr. Benj. Adkins, architect :— | 








Sollitt £1,470 0 0 

Goatham 1,400 10 6 | 
| George 1,329 15 0 j 
Shrubsole 1298 0 0 
| Epps (accepted) 1,193 10 9 | 
| 


For a villa residence at Mountlands, Taunton, for Mr. 
| Peter Taylor. Mr. 8. 8hewbrooks, architect :— 








| Bpiller .....cese0s-a- . £1,075 0 0 

| Smith - 799 00 | 
DOE ‘mnisnssosdrnatenscierstinycavcenesis 785 0 0 
pia Aetna we 745 0 0 | 
OOFNOORS oes scsicncs betsebiaiash 102 730 0 0 j 


} 


For the enlargement and partial rebuilding of Trinity 
a Church, Nottingham. Messrs, Thos, C. Hine & Son, 
architects :— 














Barker 00 
Wright 00 
Rushworth 1,214 0 0 
Stevenson & Weston ................ 1,292 0 0 
Simpson & Lynam .............000 - 1,179 0 0 
Marriott, Wartnaby, & Scott... 1,174 0 0 
oF ff.” ey 1,149 0 0 
Vickers . 1,143 0 0 
Booker ..... 1,140 0 0 
Dennett & Co. 1,095 0 0 
WOGE RE BOOS  icccstiipnosioriavennin 1,075 0 0 
BUI, usin sCogseesicdiaderagsieiaatce J 00 
Moore...... nbbeadacie th ah occa dues eit 1,030 0 0 
White (accepted).......... siiiebel «+ 1,018 0 0 


Beaven & Son ...,..60..eceeee i 





al aaa P Me 
WOON Cai cdscessectokcstvessteapoesoess 2,140 
J. P, stephens (accepted) 


Sa 

z 
eoceococo 
coosoooo°o 











For restoration of Holkbam Church, Norfolk, Mr, 
J. K. Colling, architect :— 





















Myers & Son....,....... sonscscesesceses eee 0: 0 
Spaur . nbneen 4171 0 0 
00 
00 
00 
For two houses, Spa-road, Gloucester, for Mr. Waters, 
Mr. H. James, architect, Quantities supplied :— 

MED" ecedanob uceysevnndossicevegheteune £,118 0 0 
RON sii sc ciscivssvicaeukichl bdsesidinie 1,000 0 0 
REE -» 1,000 0 0 
Clutterbuck (accepted) ...... 1,050 0 0 

For restoration of church, new tower, and spire, Steeple 
Morden, Cambridgeshire. Messrs, Elmslie & Franey, 
architects :— 

BOD cenveveinhosssutibinasasatecateeks . £3,065 0 0 
Whitehead ......... aa sseccee 2,980 0 0 
Ma008 & OOO ise cee ccecisisensqnensrs 2,960 0 0 
pe, SP PERE deikechiinbinte 2,750 0 0 





For enlarging Sydenham House, Sydenham, exclusive 
of shop-fronts and fittings. Mr. J. W. Dennison, archi- 
tect :— 

TENG 5555 occssesendssatbiocs scscssteess El, 200 0 O 
Woodward (accepted) 





For the erection of schools and class-rooms, Drum- 
mond-street, Hampstead-road, Mr. John Tarring, archi- 
tect :— 








MOND, ccescamacosictrans £2,294 0 0 
Shepherd ........ prem ES ONY 2,120 0 0 
Richards........... caeeotit bem 2,008 0 0 
Saunders . 1,983 0 0 
ar gga ETON DE OBIE Mir 1,973 0 0 
Hill and Sons 1,925 0 0 








For erecting nine houses and shops, Trafalgar-road, 
Camberwell. r. William Smith, architect :— 
Saunders ( "pee gf TO 3,550 0 0 








For erecting two warehouses, Trinity-court, Aldersgate- 
street, City. Mr. John Collier, ponte mai i_ 
Foale (accepted—not Henshaw, 








as previously stated) ............ £4,085 0 0 
For building Finsbury-chambers, Luke-street, Finsbury, 
for Mr. F. 8. Foster. SMe. H. J. Hammon, architect :— 

Bishop ..... surecveenenseecy EE © e 
PROG BOG isa deessiicdickedlecs se 29,000 0 0 
Moreland & Burton .............. 28,850 0 0 
MNO ssscacudised sins. aaliacitins see 28,565 0 0 
MED sc snacks dreesas vias acu 27,750 0 0 
Brown & Robinson ..,.......... « 27,720 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman................. 26,500 0 0 
pe Ee osnpeatanoneetonnate Sanne ae 
Hodgson & Porter.............s06 . 24,779 0 0 
rte ee a mED AIR SEE ve, 24,404 0 0 
WROD BOE sinccecsnenccoticessreds 24,480 0 0 





Ye 


Di 


